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Foreword 


M ental hygienists have long recognized the gap between 
the insights of modern psychology and those of group 
work. With the growing amount of mental illness, ranging 
from quite minor difficulties to major emotional breaks, we 
have faced serious difficulty in bringing our knowledge to 
bear upon these problems. There are not enough psychiatrists, 
psychiatric social workers, or skilled counselors to care for 
those who need help. It would take years, even if adequate 
training facilities were available, to train enough of them to 
deal with these steadily increasing personality problems. Fur- 
ther, there is doubt in the minds of some as to whether it is 
necessary or desirable to have all of our young people placed 
upon a counseling regime. 

What then is the solution to this serious mental and physical 
health problem, for the mental and physical cannot be sep- 
arated? The greatest potential untapped resource is the groups 
into which our young people find their way: schools, churches, 
scouts, Y.M.C,A.’s, Y.W.C.A.’s, 4-H Clubs, settlement houses, 
and just ordinary spontaneous groups everywhere. But mental 
hygienists have despaired of the leadership of these numerous 
groups, for their recognition of the emotional make-up of per- 
sonality, of the understanding of why we act as we do, is almost 
nil. What to do? Write books, articles, give speeches. The 
trouble has been that the books, articles, and speeches have 
been done by people who knew psychology and psychotherapy 
but little about group work. So we have been like small dogs 
lost in the tall oats: jumping and jumping, but never seeing our 
way out. 

Here is a book that sees its way out. Rudolph M. Wittenberg 
knows both psychology and group work. His book. So You 
Want to Help People^ will make a major contribution toward 
bridging the gap between these two vital types of work. In fact 
this book could revolutionize the work of the church and other 
organizations where there are thousands of earnest helpers, 
many of whom do not even think of themselves as group lead- 
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ers, who do not need a greater understanding of the subject 
matter which they are teaching as much as a greater under- 
standing of the persons with whom they are dealing* Pastors 
constantly ask, “What is the relation of the work of the church 
to growing personality?” “How can the group work in the 
church be more effective in the light of modern psychology?” 
Here is the answer. Dr. Wittenberg proposes that the persons 
who make up a group, rather than the subject or the project 
the group studies and participates in, shall be made the center 
of attention. 

This proposal in no way invalidates the importance of the 
teaching of knowledge and skills, of giving instruction in 
ethical, moral, and religious truth, of enlisting young people 
in high causes. In fact this book shows us that many persons 
are incapable of losing their interests, hopes, loyalties, efforts, 
in anything greater than themselves because of personal 
problems that must be dealt with before they can be free per- 
sons. The book is filled with excellent illustrations as to how 
this principle applies in given situations. It reveals again and 
again why we act, think, and feel as we do. If the knowledge 
that is packed into this little book can be assimilated by group 
leaders generally, we may see a great resource for mental 
health that is at present largely dormant utilized for the benefit 
of our people and the peoples of the world. 


Chicago, 1947 


Russell L. Dices 
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INTRODUCnON 


How This Book Came to Be Written 

O N MY WAY TO THE CONFERENCE, the taxi driver made a 
comment that had some bearing on the topic. Whedier it 
is because people share taxis in Washington, and thus give the 
drivers more opinions per minute than in cities where they 
ride for hours with one passenger, or whether this driver was 
an FBI man in disguise, he certainly seemed to know the score. 
He said that he had heard the word “delinquency” mentioned 
eight hundred and seventy-five times on this day alone. And 
to the laughter of the passengers— all attending the conference 
—he said: “Up where I live, we all give a hand. You can find 
me out on the diamond any nice Sunday with a bunch of the 
boys.” His remark brought sharply to mind the wide range of 
people interested in youngsters and their problems. 

We were attending an impressive National Conference called 
by the Department of Justice to consider the Control and Pre- 
vention of Delinquency. Every state and local agency interested 
in the problem was represented; even the FBI joined in, as well 
as high-ranking police officials and experts in crime prevention 
and control. The conference wrote another blueprint for 
youthful education and guidance, with recommendations for 
action in every local community. 

People are reading the statistics of juvenile delinquency and 
shaking their heads in anxious fear. They are saying what our 
grandfathers told us— that an ounce of prevention is better than 
a pound of cure. They are watching vandalism and gang fights 
in city streets and asking: What is going to happen? 

Group Leaders: Builders of Youth 

Many persons are more practical than the worriers. Wanting 
to do something constructive, they, like the hackie in Washing- 
ton, are right in there pitching and doing their share. Some of 
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them give Up their Sunday afternoons to take groups of boys to 
the ball-diamond, and to the soda fountain after the game. They 
round up the youngsters near their farm and spend a day fish- 
ing. They drive over to the nearest Y.M.C.A. and lead a club, 
or go to the nearest neighborhood house and put on a play with 
young people. 

They don’t get medals for it—not even the kind of recogni- 
tion we received during the war when we volunteered our 
services as air-raid wardens and emergency policemen. They 
I are doing it for the satisfaction they get from knowing that they 
I are helping a little to raise a new generation of good citizens. 
' Because you belong to this crowd of volunteer leaders of youth, 
this book is for you. 

A good friend of mine, an electrical engineer whose chil- 
dren are now married, spends two evenings a week in a settle- 
ment house in one of the toughest neighborhoods of his city. 
His tinker shop is the mecca of all the neglected, potentially 
delinquent boys of the community. They just go in thefe and 
tinker around. Tom brings in scrap-metal and screws and dis- 
carded radio sets and defunct dynamos. There isn’t a young- 
ster who doesn’t love to help fix them up and get them work- 
ing. During those three hours they are as well behaved as any- 
one could wish. And, incidentally, they tell Tom more than 
they tell their parents and their teachers. 

Tom, having learned some things in bringing up his own 
children, knows better than most persons that he doesn't have 
the answer to all the questions they ask. So he goes upstairs 
and asks advice from some of the “regulars”— men and women 
who have made a life-work of trying to help young people. 
Some of them, young enough to be Tom’s children, hesitate 
about advising him. If you knew him, you would realize how 
they feel. He is big and impressive with his white hair and 
deep voice. He is wealthy, with connections all over town. 
Everyone knows him. But he is a wise man and he tells the 
trained workers that he expects them to help him. “You people 
have studied for that,” he says, “and I want you to help me do 
a better job in my tinker-shop.” 

The “full-time” people and Tom get together over a cup 
of coflPee and talk about the youngsters. Later some other folks 
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from the neighborhood join them and they begin to meet 
regularly. Sometimes they invite in a "specialist” to hear what 
they have to say. Somehow I got in with that crowd and learned 
from them and later from other folks, and over the years col- 
lected a good deal of material. When one has a lot of stuiEf, 
somebody is bound to come along and say: Why don’t you write 
a book about it? And this is it. 

The idea was suggested by people like Tom and other lead- 
ers. There were businessmen and lawyers, doctors and min- 
isters, workmen and housewives— all kinds of folks of different 
colors and religions. They were part of the great army of 
people who work with youngsters in this country, especially 
youngsters between eight and eighteen years of age. 

Whether we know it or not, most of us do more than coach 
a team or show boys how to raise a calf for the county fair. 
We are really helping young people to grow up. The boys in 
Tom’s tinker-shop behave better partly because nobody else 
ever showed them how to fix a radio, partly because they like 
and respect Tom. There is something intangible between a 
leader and a group that goes much deeper than the knowledge 
and skill he brings. Years after youngsters have forgotten 
where they learned to fix a radio, or to make a belt, or to play 
in an orchestra, or to preside in a meeting, they will remember 
Tom— and that will make a difference in how they think and 
feel and act. 

The Importance of Understanding 

Young people get something from their group leaders that 
sounds so simple and so commonplace that some of us keep 
forgetting how big it is and how fundamental— un Persian dmg. 
Time and again, when reading case histories of people who 
have gone wrong, one is struck by the fact that the man’s 
brother or sister in the same family, with the same background 
and the same handicaps, turned out all right. If one does a 
little digging, he will usually find that the man who turned out 
well had the good fortune to find someone who understood him 
when he needed it most. This somebody has often been a man 
or woman who neither wanted nor got much credit for what 
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he did, although actually it was as important as if it had been 
done by the most prominent person in the city. Professional 
leaders of youth are necessary in every community but they 
can do only part of the job. We need the good will and the 
common sense of volunteers, together with the knowledge that 
specialists have acquired. 

One thing we can get from the specialists is their way of 
. understanding people. Not that we don’t all have a measure of 
understanding. But many of us understand folks with our 
fingertips, with a kind of sixth sense. Half of the time we 
: cannot tell why we like someone, why we are firm with that 
;boy, or very easy with this one. Much of the time we do the 
Isame thing an expert would do, without quite knowing why; 
sometimes we make mistakes. 

Tom used to say that it would be fine if we could tell what 
is wrong with a person’s behavior the way we can with his 
health. Physical hygiene tells us how to keep well, physically. 
Mental hygiene is something like it, although it is not nearly as 
accurate and developed. In physical hygiene, we use certain 
concepts and knowledge as a matter of course in our everyday 
lives: We brush our teeth; we wash our hands; we watch what 
we eat; we avoid people with colds. In mental hygiene, too, 
we use certain concepts and knowledge all the time: We say he 
is “that way” because he had an unhappy childhood; we say 
she is acting that way because she has something on her mind; 
we say Bill is bringing home poor marks because he is pre- 
occupied; we say Mary isn’t eating because her fianc^ hasn’t 
written for two weeks; we say John’s illness is caused by worry, 
not by disease germs. Thus we make everyday use of the 
mental hygiene law that the physical, mental, emotional, and 
social sides of the individual are part of the whole personality. 
These very simple things emphasize an important point that 
we usually recognize but sometimes forget: There is always 
a reason for a person’s behavior. 

More Knowledge of Mental Hygiene 

Let us take one typical mental hygiene concept and put it 
more formally; it goes something like this: Personality is the; 
result of an evolutionary process, passing through various stages 
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of development. It is motivated by certain strong basic in- 
stincts, both conscious and unconscious. 

There we have a term that has become quite fashionable. 
We hear about unconscious motivations over the radio; we 
read about them in stories and novels; recently Hollywood has 
made much use of the idea of unconscious motives. 

A generation ago the great Austrian psychiatrist, Sigmund 
Freud, explored fully the role of the unconscious as part of 
everyday behavior. Ever since his time, workers in the field of 
human relations have used it to gain better understanding. 
People have likened the unconscious to that part of an iceberg 
which is submerged. The part which is visible is the conscious 
mind. Sometimes when we do not seem to be able to see any 
reason for behavior, it helps to remember that the submerged 
part of the personality, the unconscious, affects all of one’s 
thoughts, feelings, and actions. Many of the deeper causes of 
behavior are unconscious and therefore not easily made visible. 
Mental hygiene is concerned with the effect of these hidden 
depths upon mental health. 

All of this is familiar to people who work with individuals. 
For some reason it has not been as extensively applied to the 
behavior of persons in groups. Group leaders need more knowl-j 
edge of behavior— more knowledge of mental hygiene— more| 
than most people, because they do not work with one indi-/ 
vidual, but always with several. All leaders agree that the real 
secret of success is in their awareness of the interactions that 
take place among the members of their groups. The way a 
person behaves when one speaks to him alone may be quite 
different from the way he behaves when surrounded by his 
friends. 

f This interaction among the persons of a group, also known as 
/the group process, is really our special business. We take part 
I in it somehow, whether we want to or not. Mental hygiene can 
' enable us to participate more deliberately, more knowingly in 
the group process. It can enable us to make more certain that 
group experience meets the needs of the individual members 
and at the same time keeps the whole group moving toward its 
goal. Toward this end we have attempted to apply mental hy- 
giene concepts to our work with young people between eight 
and eighteen years of age in a number of different situations. 
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Too Scientific? 

Is there a risk of doing more harm than good in thus giving 
a “smattering” of scientific knowledge to volunteer workers? 
Many good leaders have fears about becoming “too scientific.” 
We all feel that way at times. We become seifconscious when 
we want to be natural and at ease with our groups. Some of us 
have said: “If I approach my group with cold objectivity and 
become too analytical, I can’t be spontaneous. I am too 
formal.” 

I There is no denying that at times this does happen, particu- 
larly when we first begin to watch carefully what we are doing. 
But eventually, when increased understanding and knowledge 
become second nature, we can be ourselves again. We know 
very well from other fields that we can enjoy a thing more if 
we understand it better. Take the case of the poet, Keats. He 
“felt that his enjoyment of the rainbow was inherently de- 
pendent on a sense of mystery, and he imagined that the light 
of knowledge would dispel this, thus removing the necessary 
condition for his enjoyment. There are two answers to this 
attitude. In the first place, no scientific man could feel that 
any gain in knowledge weakens his sense of wonder at the 
universe. On the contrary: to know more can only teach one 
how little is known and how much is, perhaps, knowable. 
Humility at the unknown increases if the illusions born of 
ignorance are dispelled.” (1) * Knowledge is always a good 
thing, the more the better. We need not be afraid to learn and 
apply all the mental hygiene we can. 

The book divides itself into three parts. In the first, the 
spotlight is on the leader; in the second, on the group; in the 
third, on places in which leaders and groups meet. 

Part I begins with the thought that relationship is the basi.s 
for working with people. It attempts to specify some of the 

I factors that decide the kind of relationships, and emphasizes 
the point that the leader is a human being with definite needs 
of his own, a simple fact that is not ahvays sufficiently recog- 
nized. What is good for the leader is not necessarily good for 
the group. Since we cannot always be aware of our motivation, 
we often unconsciously impose programs on our groups. We 

* All quoted sources are listed at the end of the book. 
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shall look at the fact that program activity is often considered 
the purpose rather than the tool with which to help people. 

Part II begins with one of the “headaches” in the execution 
of the program-discipline. The chapter called “Doctor or 
Policeman” discusses this problem. In the chapter on “Boy 
Meets Girl” the topic is narrowed down to one of the impor- 
tant concerns of teen-age youth. 

Occasionally we come to a point where we throw up our 
hands and say: I can’t do anything with that boy. One diffi- 
culty usually is that we do not know enough about specialized 
agencies that will bring to us the help of case workers or psychi- 
atrists. When we choose to go into more individualized work 
ourselves, we use the interview method and sometimes write 
down such discussions. The chapters called “We Talk Too 
Much” and “What Price Recording?” are meant to cover these 
matters. 

Part III deals with some of the typical settings in which 
leaders operate, such as Settlement Hotises, Gamps, Sunday 
Schools. 

It is customary to acknowledge, in the beginning of a book, 
the help given an author. I find it very difficult to single out 
individuals because there are more than I could possibly name. 
There are specialists, teachers of group work, workers in vari- 
ous group-work agencies, psychiatrists, editors, friends. There 
is the taxi driver in Washington and Tom and all the leaders 
of groups and clubs with whom I have worked in seminars 
and workshops. They are the leaders of our young people— 
these intelligent, warm, human beings, these many, simple, 
down-to-earth men and women in boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
Y.M.G.A.’s, Y.W.C.A.’s, scout troops, 4-H clubs, settlement 
houses, camps and Sunday Schools— all over the country. To 
them this book is dedicated. 


New York, 1947 


Rudolph M. Wittenberg 
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The Leader Looks at the Group 





CHAPTER I 


Relationship: the Transmission Belt 

E veryone of us has his specialties. I know how to coach a 
play; you are an expert in arts and crafts; others know 
how to can tomatoes or coach a team. Each one has some spe- 
: cialty or skill. These skills are handy and necessary, but what 
- really counts is personality. 

The Importance of Personality 

Personality is more important than skill. This is one reason 
why what we say is less important than how we say it. Not all 
of us rate personality as the key factor. If one works with ma- 
chines, skill will, of course, be the highest requirement, but if 
one works with people, and particularly young people, per- 
sonality is more important. We do not mean that skill is not 
necessary. It is a tool with which one works; skill in working 
with young people is the means with which one achieves his 
ends— to help others to help themselves. But personality is the 
hand that holds the tool. 

Everyone, of course, ought to know how to go about his 
business. What is it that we, as leaders of groups, need to know? 
Part of it is skill, a specialization; part of it is a sound knowl- 
edge of human behavior and of the young people with whom 
we work; part of it is knowledge about ourselves. The phase 
with which we are concerned in this chapter is the bridge be- 
tween leader and group—relaiionships. This often is an in- 
tangible thing, and yet it is the secret of success or failure with 
groups. If we are able to establish sound relationships, our 
skill can be applied to good advantage. If there is a really 
sound relationship, the group may even accept a leader who 
does not have special skills. Without a good relationship be- 
tween leader and group, skill is of little use. 

3 
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Factors that Influence Relationships 

It is not possible to set up fixed rules which govern this rela- 
tionship “ability.” There are, however, a number of factors 
which definitely influence relationships, factors that can be 
stated in terms of mental hygiene concepts. (2) 

1, the individual relives his primary family-group 
experiences in any other group to which he bei.ongs 

Bill, the youngest of five children, coddled by parents, 
brothers, and sisters, learned early that he was not strong 
enough physically to express his own wishes and therefore 
learned to cry or stamp his feet when he was in distress. His 
mother would then “go after” the older ones, tell them to leave 
Billy alone, and sometimes punish them. Crying became a 
very satisfying means of expression for him. Since we repeat 
satisfying experiences and do not give up one satisfaction until 
we have found an adequate substitute. Bill cried in order to 
get what he wanted and gave it up only if promised candy. His 
relationship to adults was determined partly by his position as 
the youngest of five. There were, of course, a great number of 
other factors— among them the circumstance that he was small 
and frail, attractive and bright. His mother tried to get him to 
play with children of his own age but Bill got more satisfaction 
from the protective relationship which he had enjoyed with 
his older brothers and sisters. Therefore he avoided boys of 
his own age as long as he could. 

When he entered his first group outside the family— public 
school— he found himself in a different situation. He was im- 
mediately in sharp competition with a few other younger and 
smaller children and fought continuously with them. At home, 
he had been the only “youngest” in his family group; now he 
had to share the attention and protection of the teacher with 
quite a few others. Instinctively he attached himself to the 
bigger children, and with his bright manners and neat work 
became the apple of the teacher’s eye. As the pupils advanced 
and the age range widened, a group of the older and stronger 
children, plus Bill, who was the youngest, became established 
in a definite position of leadership in the school. 

The group later formed a club in a recreation center where 
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Bill was the youngest member. He thus succeeded in re-estab- 
lishing for himself the position he had held in the family group. 
Once in this position, he could continue comfortably with his 
pattern of behavior. Instead of crying, he would get attention 
by wise-cracking or clowning, sometimes using the group leader 
for protection against the bossiest members of the group. The 
leader, not aware of Bill’s pattern, repeated his mother’s pro- 
tective role, so that he never hit his stride on his own merits, 
but always as a little boy compared to older boys in the group. 

The group leader’s relationship to Bill, which was in many 
ways similar to the one his mother had with him, did not en- 
able him to grow up to the point where he could feel com- 
fortable with people of his own level. As he grew older he 
found it more difficult, of course, to get attention on the basis 
of his age. Adults no longer protected him, for he himself was 
becoming one of them. Yet in his behavior he expressed the de- 
sire for a continuation of his childhood pattern. He is today a 
young man with a chip on his shoulder who feels that the world 
owes him a living. People call him spoiled and self-indulgent. 

If this leader, and other leaders, had been aware of the fact 
that he was reliving his family experiences in his group life, 
they could have used their relationship with him more wisely. 
It is necessary to stress the point that we do not mean “parallel- 
ing” a relationship when we say “reliving.” The basic motives 
are the same, but the forms in which the pattern reappears may 
be quite different. This complicates the job of the leader who 
is not always aware of the childhood pattern. If Bill could have 
been helped to find security with children of his own age, an 
important contribution would have been made to all his later 
life. 

2 . RELATIONSHIPS ARE FURTHER AFFECTED BY KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE WAYS IN WHICH AGGRESSION IS EXPRESSED 

Take the case of youngsters, particularly in adolescence, who 
“fool around” or tease, perhaps even disagree violently, shout, 
and break up furniture. Aggression is part of normal behavior 
and to a certain extent fostered in our culture. We expect a 
salesman to be aggressive; we expect boys to be able to stand 
up for themselves and fight back. Our system of free enter- 
prise fosters competition and, with it, aggression. 
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Aggression is expressed in diflEerent forms, all the way from 
teasing to killing. It is an attack, and frequently follows a real 
or imagined need for defense. We know that if youngsters in 
our groups are strongly aggressive, they are expressing some 
anxiety, some insecurity. This is most obvious when they are 
put “on the spot” for something they have done. If, in a dis- 
cussion, one of the parties becomes intensely aggressive, talking 
and shouting in a loud voice, we may know that his behavior 
expresses some of his fears or insecurities. 

The behavior of the “tough guy” can be understood in that 
light. The swaggering, boisterous, bullying youngster whom 
people call arrogant or fresh, is in reality a human being who 
reveals his feelings of insecurity about himself and the world 
in which he lives by his aggressive actions. This behavior might 
have become a personality pattern no longer related to the 
original causes of his insecurity, whatever they were. 

Behavior patterns are formed like any other habits. If one 
has driven a car for many years, his right foot will go down 
on the brake at the sight of a red light or an approaching ob- 
struction even when sitting in the back of a friend’s car. He 
will laughingly explain that he is so used to driving that he 
puts on the brakes without even knowing it. And, indeed, he 
may find it difficult not to do it. 

If a leader has grown up in a tough neighborhood with little 
personal, financial, and emotional security, where he had to be 
aggressive in order to get what he wanted, he is likely to be 
aggressive long after he has left the environment that originally 
determined his behavior. Unless he understands himself very 
well indeed, he may, without realizing what he is doing, take 
it out on his group. 

Knowledge of the ways in which aggression is expressed will 
affect the leader’s relationship to persons in his group. It is 
well to remember again that aggression is part of the normal 
growth process, that it takes different forms at different age 
levels, and needs to be understood in order to be accepted. 

If, for example, youngsters become very aggressive toward 
their leader, he can ruin his relationship with them if he is not 
aware of what they are really expressing when they shout. 
People speak in many other ways than through words. If the 
leader has many anxieties and emotional insecurities of his own 
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the aggressions of youngsters in his group will disturb him and 
he may react with counter aggressions. Thus the leader’s aware- 
ness of his own needs is of great importance in understanding 
and handling the aggressions of group members. 

It is usually desirable to look upon a youngster’s aggressive 
behavior as compensation for a weakness. It is a sort of crutch 
that holds him up, and one would not take a crutch away from 
a person unless he no longer needs it, not even the crutch of irri- 
tating behavior. Therefore, the wise leader will not say to the 
tough guy: “You aren’t really tough, you are a softie.” Such a 
statement can only produce more defenses and aggression, and 
will injure relationships. It is better to accept such behavior 
and understand it for what it really is. The degree to which the 
youngster can give up his tough manners in dealing with the 
leader is the measure of the leader’s skill in using the group 
process constructively in order to give him more security. 

3 . RELATIONSHIP IS FURTHER AFFECTED BY THE KNOWLEDGE 
THAT YOUNG PEOPLE NEED TO TEST THE LEADER 
WHO IS TO BE WITH THEM 

Since the establishing of relationships between leader and 
group begins very early, it is important to try to be aware of 
the meaning of the members’ behavior from the first meeting. 
To get a better idea of how young people feel when they meet 
one of us, suppose we try turning the tables, observing our 
own emotions when first meeting them. A group of leaders, 
asked to express their feelings about the experience of first 
meeting with their group, brought out a wide range of re- 
actions. Some said they felt as if they had come to a strange 
tribe that spoke a different language. One leader admitted that 
he had been badly scared. One was deeply concerned lest the 
youngsters would not like him. Another recalled her first teach- 
ing experience. When she faced her class she seemed to have 
forgotten everything she had ever learned. “It was like being 
out on the ocean all by yourself.” 

These feelings are perfectly normal. They are based on the 
fact that one finds himself suddenly at the center of attention, 
and often of aggression, of a group. Such a situation often brings 
to one’s mind feelings he thought he had forgotten— for in- 
stance, the fact that he himself was once quite aggressive and 
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perhaps felt guilty about it. There are many things that we 
try to forget in order to be comfortable. The leader’s knowl- 
edge of the simple fact that facing a new group of young people 
may stir up some of those forgotten feelings and even create 
fear in him, will greatly help him to take his own anxiety more 
calmly. He can say to himself, “This is exactly what I expected 
would happen to me.” The majority of inexperienced leaders 
are so overwhelmed by their own feelings that they have diffi- 
culty in remembering some of the names of persons in their 
group. Depending on his own background, the leader’s reaction 
varies and his behavior takes different forms. If he is scared, as 
many leaders are, he may try to appear firm or tough. If one 
asks him why, he will probably rationalize and use the theory 
that it is better to hold the reins tight in the beginning and 
loosen them gradually later on. In reality it is often his own 
feeling of insecurity in the beginning that causes him to be 
aggressive, and he will gradually give up some of his defenses 
as he feels accepted by the group. 

If these are some of your feelings as an adult leader, try to 
picture the even more overwhelming feelings of youngsters, par- 
ticularly adolescents. It is true that they are in a group, while 
you are alone. They do derive a great deal of strength and 
confidence from being in a group, but they are also individuals 
whose feelings, just as your own, come into play. Not being 
sure about you, they try to find out. If you could translate their 
behavior into words, they would be: “What sort of a person 
are you, anyway?” We don’t actually ask questions like this 
unless we are very young and still feel free to say most any- 
thing. In adolescence we have learned to hide some of our 
feelings. The knowing leader will try to understand the fine 
and secret language of behavior— a language that the young 
person himself does not know that he is using. 

The way in which young people will test us in the beginning 
depends to a certain degree on their previous experiences with 
adults. To the adolescents we are another link in the long 
chain of control that gradually envelops them. How would 
you feel, were you in their shoes? Ever since infancy adults 
have restrained their purely impulsive reactions. At first they 
were told to stop their play and come to supper. Their lolli- 
pops were taken away before dinner. Older persons called 
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them from their baseball game to do homework. They have 
told them what was right and what was wrong, which was often 
quite different from the way they felt. Adults have made them 
sit straight at school desks and fold their hands, when outside 
the sun was shining. Then one day another of these adults 
enters their life in the form of a group leader. They want to 
know how different he is from other grownups they have 
known. They want to find out how much he will let them 
get away with, how much he understands them, how much 
they can trust him. 

By now they have learned that grown-ups are tricky. They 
know that there were quite a few whom they could not trust 
although they wanted to. What will the new teacher be like, 
the new group leader? These are some of the feelings that young 
people have as they meet the new leader. 

In the first few sessions, this fascinating game is played: The 
members will try different things -with us. First they will look 
us over— face, clothes, the way we walk, the way we talk. Fol- 
lowing these first impressions they will begin to ask for a few 
things— perhaps to be taken on an overnight hike. They may 
know that there is a rule against it, but they want to find out 
whether we know it, too. With this question, they are saying: 
How wise are you, Stranger? 

They may lounge around the room, putting their feet on the 
table, using their worst language. They are saying: See, we are 
tough. What are you going to do about it? Relationships with 
the group are being formed. One leader may say nothing to 
the challenging behavior and accept it for what it is— a test. 
Another may make a speech in which he tells of his standards, 
which are not theirs. By doing so he immediately sets up con- 
flict between two sets of standards and thus begins a relation- 
ship of mistrust. What the leader does is likely to be an ex- 
pression of his own inner feelings, so here again, insight into 
his own needs will help him to understand their reactions and 
his own. 

If the members’ recent experiences with other adults have 
been unpleasant, they may make it pretty difficult for us. That 
has nothing to do with us or our own personalities, but is 
caused by factors over which we had no previous control. Re- 
cent unpleasant experiences with leaders or teachers have led 
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them to become more defensive and to hide their real feelings 
even more deeply, because they have been hurt. They may be 
sulky and perfectly passive. As we enter the room, they may 
barely look at us, and our first greeting to them will be like 
an echo in an empty hall. They may just sit there and say 
nothing. Some may stare at us with lowered heads; others may 
scowl; some may snicker. 

If a leader takes this behavior to mean that he is not ac- 
cepted, he has fallen into the trap and will find it very difficult 
to establish a sound relationship. He may find it helpful to 
try stating their feelings for them. One might say in this situa- 
tion: You are not very happy about another leader coming in 
here. You don’t know what to expect and perhaps some other 
leader has let you down. I don’t blame you. I would feel the 
same way in your place. 

While the leader is speaking, he is observing their behavior 
—their eyes, their faces, their hands. There will be some 
reaction to what he says. If he understands the language of 
behavior, he will get his cue for what to say next. It will be 
necessary, no matter what he says, to help them to express 
themselves and release some of their feelings about leaders. 
The leader’s behavior and knowledge of this kind of testing 
will determine his relationship to the group to a large degree. 

4 . RELATIONSHIPS ARE FURTHER AFFECTED BY THE KNOWLEDGE 
THAT PEOPLE FORM “PATTERNS” OF REACTION 

Every individual in our group has had experiences with 
people in authority. The father of one of the boys may have 
slapped him every time he was “fresh.” The mother of another 
may have refused to speak to him every time he did something 
forbidden. If this treatment by adults has gOne on for a period 
of time, the youngsters will acquire certain patterns of ex- 
pectation. The boy whose father slaps him when he is ag- 
gressive will associate aggression with punishment. Whether 
the father is around or not, he will be so used to it that it has 
become automatic with him. 

Without knowing the individuals in any given group, we 
are safe in assuming that many of them expect their aggressive 
behavior to be followed by punishment. Because some leaders 
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know this, they assume that if punishment is not given they 
will be considered weak. 

If a hungry child who had never had good food came to your 
house, would you feed him on watery soup and dry bread? No 
one would do that. All of us know that this child ought not to 
continue to eat what he is used to. What the child needs is 
more wholesome nourishment. The emotional need for love 
and understanding in a youngster is as real as the need for 
wholesome food in a child who has never had it. In neither 
case should we continue the unhealthy food— the emotional or 
the physical— which he has always known. 

The temptation to satisfy the child’s expectation of punish- 
ment is greater because he will actually be surprised and even 
disappointed if the leader does not act as his father did. Even 
though the father had created an unhealthy expectation, it 
meant some sort of security for the child. Although he may 
expect the same treatment from his leader, for the leader to go 
on hitting him because his father did would be like giving 
whiskey to an alcoholic whom one is trying to help. It is very 
important to keep clearly in mind that this is essentially a de- 
prived person. Deprivations apply not only to physical but to 
emotional needs as well. We hear a great deal about lack of 
housing or recreation, we hear less about lack of love and 
understanding. 

If a boy is used to being punished by his father when he 
smokes, perhaps he will consider the leader soft if he does not 
punish him, too. He may go to his pals and say that ‘'our new 
teacher is a cinch, he doesn’t hit you or nothing.” It does not 
have to be hitting; it can be disapproval of any kind. Does this 
kind of reaction from a boy upset some of us? Do we feel bet- 
ter about it if a certain amount of restraint and fear makes the 
group members "respect” us? 

The children’s reaction to the adult as being soft might well 
be the beginning of a new and more mature experience with 
adults than they have had before. They will be getting a "bet- 
ter balanced meal.” But since new food and new experiences 
are sometimes bewildering we cannot serve too much at 
one time. If one gives the starved child a great deal of rich 
food, we know the result. If one gives an emotionally starved 
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diild a great deal of love and understanding all at once, one 
gets a similar result. But to avoid this kind of “indigestion” 
one need not return to a relationship of no love at all. ^ 

felationships are affected by the knowledge that persons 
who have had certain experiences only gradually get ready for 
different ones. 

5 . RELATIONSHIPS ARE FURTHER AFFECTED BY KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE FACT THAT ALL BEHAVIOR IS “PURPOSEFUL” 

Behavior expresses underlying feelings. Behavior changes 
as feelings change. This fact is too often forgotten by group 
leaders. People act as if they could change or modify behavior 
the way one can change the position of a marionette on a pup- 
pet stage. They say: “Don’t bite your nails. Sit straight. Be 
nice to your mother. Go to sleep. Why do you always forget 
your pencil? Be quiet, You have no reason for acting that way. 
Behave yourself. You must have confidence in me. Don’t liel” 
It doesn’t workl 

There is a purpose back of every action— inner feeling seek- 
ing expression. The action may seem to be the very worst way 
in the world to satisfy the feelings, but that is what the action 
is for just the same. The reasons are not always visible, since 
they very often lie within the unconscious. There is “purpose” 
in nail-biting, but it is not to make the nails shorter. We would 
not dream of saying: “Why are you having a temperature?,” or 
“Stop bleeding.” But we do feel free to say “Stop crying.” Why 
does it seem ridiculous to say “Stop bleeding,” and perfectly 
all right to say “Stop crying”? Why is it so easy ’to see the pur- 
pose in a boy’s going to the soda-fountain and so difficult to see 
his purpose in nail-biting? “Because,” one may say, “you cannot 
stop the blood from running but you can stop the tears; there 
is some sense in eating ice-cream but none in chewing nails.” 

We recognize physical pain much easier than emotional 
pain; we recognize physical hunger more than emotional 
hunger. One is as real as the other. Crying is a form of be- 
havior. It has a reason and a purpose. One cannot hope to 
get at the reason by stopping the crying. Nevertheless, one says, 
if you tell a youngster to stop crying, he will stop. But just what 
has been accomplished by stopping it? Have you now any bet- 
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ter understanding? Do you know more than before what was 
causing it? Did forceful stopping cure the cause? 

If we ignore the fact that behavior is purposive and uncon- 
sciously controlled, we may train young people to repress their 
real feelings, to conform to our standards, and to conform later 
to any kind of life that is based on regimentation, obedience, 
and repression of real feelings. 

Many group leaders, on first realizing that there are reasons 
for everything, conclude that they must first find out "the facts” 
before acting. They say: I never do anything rash, I always get 
my facts first. 

How do they go about doing that? 

They go to the group member and say: Why do you come 
late; Why do you always forget your notebook; Why do you 
fight? Why are you crying? Leaders who ask these questions 
are assuming that people always know the reasons for their 
behavior. Since this is not true, the leaders are often frustrated 
by defensive answers, by "lying,” or by "stubbornness.” Al- 
though leaders who ask the "why” questions consider them- 
selves above those who always say "don’t,” the difference is not 
as great as they like to think. 

There is not much difference between "Don’t bite your 
nails,” and "Why do you bite your nails?” Actually the child 
does not know why and will sometimes tell us so. The reasons 
for it lie within the individual. All we can say here is that nail- 
^ biting represents some kind of inner tension. 

About all one can do in a group situation is to ask oneself: 
What does this mean, why is this child so tense, so restless? If 
one is a knowing observer, he will probably find other symp- 
toms of tension besides nail-biting. The various symptoms 
together may tell him something about the person. Often he 
will need help from experts. 

6. RELATIONSHIP IS FURTOER AFFECTED BY KNOWLEDGE 
OF OUR OWN LIMITATIONS 

When Mr. Smith offered his services as a volunteer leader, 
most of the people in the community were highly pleased, be- 
cause he was a respected civil-service employee who had for 
i many years shown his interest in local affairs. Everybody had 
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known how well he could play with boys and how much they 
liked him. 

li When he met his group— boys between ten and twelve years 

of age— he was a little surprised to find a complete lack of order. 
He met them one by one as they came into the building and 
walked with them up to the room which they were to use that 
night. They did not stay in the room very long, but wandered 
in and out, banged on the piano, hung out of the window and 
shouted names at the people on the street, or engaged in fights 
in one corner while Mr. Smith talked to a few in another. 

To Mr* Smith, an extremely well-organized person, this kind 
of behavior”^ seemed almost like anarchy. He felt helpless and 
unhappy. Because of his inability to accept this wild behavior, 
a limitation of which he was not aware, he found it very diffi- 
cult to establish working relationships with the group. . 

Being a very ambitious and driving person he could not give 
: up but forced himself to go through with the experience. After 

many weeks, during which he lost several members, he suc- 
ceeded in establishing order in the club. He continued to rule 
with an iron hand but never developed any natural leadership 
among the members. The only reason that the boys did not 
leave him was the rule that they could use the swimming pool 
only after a club meeting with their leader. Mr. Smith never 
knew of this rule and was under the impression that his meth- 
ods had succeeded'in setting a new tone lor the dub, acceptable 
to the members. 

He helped the boys elect their officers, saw to it that they col- 
lected dues, kept minutes, and talked at the meetings only after 
being recognized by the chairman. At the end of each meeting 
he would ask the boys to talk about anything they wanted '"in 
orderly fashion” but nobody ever had anything to say. He 
never really “got through” to the boys. ✓ 

This is a fairly typical illustration of a leader who fails to 
establish relationships because he is not aware of his own 
limitations. One wonders how many children would go to 
school if it were not for the public education laws. Some might 
go because of the relationships the teacher established, but 
there would not be many. The reason for this would not be 
that children are lazy and prefer to play (because children are 
curious and like to leam) but because the schooTsystem relies 
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on compulsory education laws rather than on sound teacher- 
pupil relationships. 

7. RELATIONSHIPS ARE FURTHER AFFECTED BY THE LEADER’S 
KNOWLEDGE OF WHEN TO BE ACTIVE OR PASSIVE, 

DEPENDING ON THE GROUP’S NEEDS 

The group’s needs are not always the same as the leader’s '' 
needs/as we shall point out more fully in the next chapter. \ 
There may be situations in which the leader feels like stepping 
in and doing something while the group really needs to work j 
out a problem alone. At other times the leader may feel like j 
sitting back and watching when the group really wants him to / 
step in with his adult experience and authority,^ The degree ' 
to which the leader is able to take his cue for activity or 
passivity from the group’s behavior determines his relationship 
with it to a considerable extent. 

During the meeting of a social club of fifteen-year-old girls, 
one of the members suggested that they hire a band. The sug- 
gestion was greeted with enthusiasm until the leader spoke. 
She said that she did not want to be a wet blanket but ought 
to point out that the group’s treasury contained only twelve 
dollars, which was not nearly enough to hire a band. Consider- 
able discussion followed. The club split on the question; one 
group agreed with the leader while the other insisted that it 
could be done if only the leader would stop throwing a monkey- 
wrench into their plans. 

There is no question but that the objection of the leader was 
sound. Twelve dollars -was not enough to hire a band for a 
dance. The problem is: What are the leader’s goals with this 
group? Apparently she was concerned only with the practical 
question of the dance. Another leader might have been in- 
terested in helping the girls find out how much a band costs, 
how to raise the money for it, thus learning to do things to- 
gether for their own enjoyment. Furthermore, the group had 
not asked the adult for advice; the leader gave her advice 
unsolicited and was more concerned with being practical than 
with helping the girls have an experience of learning. She, 
therefore, was active, thus forcing the group to be passive and 
to do nothing about either the band or the dance. It would 
have been possible to turn this discussion into very constructive 
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channels i£ the leader had been more clear about her own 
objectives, as well as the group’s needs and limitations. 

We do not wish to give the impression that it is always bet- 
ter for youngsters to find out things for themselves. Sometimes 
it is, other times it is not, and it is the leader’s job to know] 
what the group needs at any time. 

One could imagine another leader sitting back and observ- 
ing, using her skill perhaps to get one of the shy members of | 
the club to express herself, or to ask one of the more aggressive j 
ones to listen to what the majority has to say— without cutting 
in with any definite stand of her own. The discussion could 
have taken any number of courses, one of them being a decision 
to go to a given band and try to make arrangements. Even if 
this were unsuccessful, the members themselves would have 
learned some of the problems faced by a band and the reasons 
for the prices they charge. Or the discussion might have led the 
club into a money-raising project which, if undertaken by the 
whole group, would have had the value that any common ex- 
perience has for the good of the majority. There are many 
other courses. In this particular case, the group left the meet- 
ing feeling frustrated because of the leader's activity. 

Sometimes the leader’s passivity can be equally inappropri- 
ate. A group of boys voted during a club meeting to exclude 
an absent member because of nonpayment of dues in the past. 
The leader sat back and let the group make this decision, feel- 
ing that the boys had a right to conduct their own affairs. By 
coincidence, he met the excluded thirteen-year-old boy a few 
days afterward. In talking with him he learned that he was 
brought up by hirgfanHmother, a very anxious, rigid old lady 
who did not permit him to leave the house very often and gave 
him no pocket money. The boy spent most of his spare time 
alone with his grandmother, being almost completely cut off 
from contacts with boys of his own age, except at school where 
there was little opportunity for social intercourse. The leader 
realized that the boy needed the club desperately and that the 
exclusion had done a great deal of harm to him. 

This was a situation in which the leader should have been 
active. He could have done so without damage to the demo- 
cratic process which he was trying to develop. Another leader 
had handled a similar situation more successfully. She had 
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used her influence to gain time for the member in question, 
persuading the club to hold their vote until the following 
meeting. She explained that neither she nor the others knew 
enough about the member in question to understand her ir- 
regular attendance. Once the group recognized that under- 
standing comes before acting, they willingly changed their 
plan. The leader used the time gained to visit the member’s 
home and tell the family about herself and the club. The 
foreign-born parents were afraid that harm might come to their 
daughter by regular attendance in a co-ed club. The few times 
that the girl had gone to meetings, she had done so without 
her mother’s knowledge. After the parents had met the leader 
and understood that their daughter was safe, they gave per- 
mission for her to attend regularly. The |ead^r 3vas able to 
go back and assure the group that it was not necessary to ex- 
clude the member, thus being of considerable help to the 
group, as well as a particular individual, by her activity. 

These illustrations of instances in which leaders needed to 
be active or passive, depending on circumstances, help to 
clarify the point that the leader’s knowledge of when to be 
active or passive determines the value of her relationship with 
her group. 

8. RELATIONSHIP IS FURTHER AFFECTED BY THE FACT 
THAT A GROUP MIGHT NOT BE READY TO MAKE USE 
OF THE SKILLS THE LEADER HAS TO OFFER 

As W'e go into a group situation, we take with us certain ideas 
of what young people usually like. Quite naturally, in plan- 
ning a program, we think of activities that we know well and 
hope the club will like. If we have special skills, or excel in 
some craft, we try to “sell” these activities to our group. 

If a leader can be relaxed enough to permit the group to 
use him in the way most meaningful to them, he may find him- 
self giving real help in a very different way from what he had 
originally intended. 

It is sometimes quite surprising what youngsters want from 
a leader. A young man with the French name, DuBois, was 
assigned to lead a group of older Negro boys, many of whose 
ancestors had lived in Louisiana. The leader had a special 
interest in music and, although he was a young lawyer, had 
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spent many years studying folk music, sang very well, played 
several instruments, and had a large collection of folk music 
representing several continents and many centuries. 

The head of the agency had assumed tliat tiiis leader would 
have a great deal to offer the group of young men because he 
labored under the impression that “all Negroes like to sing.” 
The leader accepted the director’s recommendation and pre- 
pared himself with sheet music and several song-books and 
chose for the first meeting a room with a piano. 

It was fortunate that he had had little experience in leading 
groups, for he came with very few preconceived notions and 
related himself easily to the new group. The boys sat in orderly 
fashion around a table and greeted the leader with friendly 
reserve. He introduced himself and asked their names. One 
of the names interested him and he commented on the pleasant 
sound of it. The boy explained that it was of French origin. 
Someone in the gioup laughed. The leader expressed curi- 
osity about this and after some verbal fencing, one of the older 
boys in the group blurted out: “Your name is French too, 
isn’t it?” 

The leader, who hadn’t thought much about the origin of 
his name, admitted that his parents were born in France and 
noticed that the boys seemed assured by this statement. He 
paid little further attention to the incident and went on to 
tell of his interest in music and songs. There was little re- 
sponse and the young leader was somewhat at a loss. There he 
was, prepared to bring beautiful and interesting songs from all 
over the world to the group, his brief-case bulging with rare 
music, and the tuned piano waiting. The group did not take 
to his suggestion that they try a few songs, but remained com- 
pletely passive. 

Someone had told him that it might be necessary to take a 
good deal of initiative in the beginning and pull the boys along, 
since they “did not usually know what they wanted.” He did 
not feel too comfortable about the suggestion but was not sure 
enough of his own ground to do what he would have liked to do, 
namely, ask the boys for their suggestions. He got up, opened 
the piano, played a few chords, and tried a well-known popular 
song. As he played, he observed the group. They seemed 
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pleased enough but did not join him as he began to sing the fa- 
miliar words. Perhaps, he thought, they would like a different 
song and brought another one. 

After twenty minutes of this experiment in “pulling young- 
sters along” the leader was quite sure that he was on the wrong; 
track. He left his music on the piano, sat down at the table! 
with the boys, and remarked that they did not seem interested! 
in singing. One of the boys, seeing the leader’s position and^ 
wanting to be polite, told him that they liked music “okay.” 
The leader, sensing that he wanted to say more but did not 
quite know how to do it, took the initiative; “Perhaps you 
would like to do something else instead.” When he saw one 
or two of the boys nodding, he asked what they had in mind. 

“Aie you going to be our new leader?” one boy asked. 

“Yes,” Mr. DuBois said, “if you want me.” 

“Sure,” several boys called. 

“Do we have to meet in this room?” the older boy asked. 

“I don’t know. Why, don’t you like it?” 

There was whispering among severaljof the boys until one 
of them said, “We’d like the room upstairs with the blackboard 
on the wall.” 

After searching the eyes of the group, the leader smiled, 
being completely disarmed by their charm, but obviously not 
understanding what they were driving at. They smiled_ b a ck 
at him, and it ^vas obvious that the ice was brokeri^ “Would 
you fellows mind telling me what you want to do?” he asked, 
“you certainly keep me in suspense !”✓ 

The boys laughed, enjoying the victory that the leader had 
granted them. The older boy swallowed once and then said in 
a low, somewhat embarrassed voice: “We want you to teach 
us French.” 

There was a complete silence after this announcement until 
the leader had searched the faces of the boys. He saw that these 
were expectant, eager, sincere eyes. They apparently meant 
what their spokesman had said. He glanced at the piano, the 
folk songs, the group, and then realized that the boys had de- 
cided to use him in a different way than he had imagined they 
would."'"',", 

“I came prepared to teach you songs,” he said smilingly, 
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“but if you fellows prefer for me to teach you French^^I' will do 
the best I can. How did you know I could teach French?’!/ 
The older boy spoke again. He explained that they had 
interviewed the director and had inadvertently learned of the 
leader’s French background. They had first realized it when 
they had heard his name. Since many of them came from 
French stock, this had been the common bond between the 
group and the leader. Several of the boys gave some very prac- 
tical reasons for this request, explaining that they were in high 
school and needed a better knowledge of the language. Others 
had no other reason but that they were interested in it. Very 
obviously the language had been used in their families when 
they were small and a better use of the language meant to them 
a closer tie m their own backg roun d and families. ' 

Since the leader was flexible enough to permit the boys to 
use him in the way which has meant most to them, he estab- 
lished in this session an excellent relationship, and stayed with 
the boys for two years, teaching French in the beginning. 
Later on, as they had occasional parties, he had the opportunity 
to do the thing that he himself was so fond of, singing and 
playing, wisely using many French folk songs. 

' This example illustrates not only the need for flexibility on 
the leader’s part but also the theme of the chapjtej: That with- 
out relationship, skills camioFTe^ppIfed successfully. Here is 
what happened in"Mr. DuBois’s group: He failed to get response 
from the boys when he attempted to use his skills for a pro- 
gram that had meaning to him. Instinctively he waited until 
he disTOvered what the boys wanted. At this point he got a 
response from them because he had established a sound rela- 
tionship and was then able to apply some of his skills.. 

Like Mr. DuBois, many leaders know instinctively which 
factors influence relationships between adults and young peo- 
ple. We do not believe that the concepts listed in this chapter 
are necessarily new ones, and leaders have undoubtedly used 
them without perhaps being conscious of doing so. The reason 
that they are stated here is to supplement our sound, instinctual 
approach with a more conscious knowledge. It is one way to ^ 
eliminate the hit-or-miss method which we all agree is not / 
necessarily wrong, but not good enough. ^ 
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In Briep 

Relationship is the transmission belt without which the dynamo 
o£ human energy cannot reach its objective. It is expressed in 
feeling tones and is more significant than skills. Skills are tools, 
relationships are the heart. Without relationship, skills will be of 
little or no value. 

Essentially, the building of relationship is a natural talent, a gift 
which cannot be acquired by knowledge only, but some factors can 
be named which affect relationships. 

1. The individual relives his primary family group experience in 
any other group to which he later belongs. 

2. Aggressive behavior may be a call for help. Aggressions, 
which are part of normal behavior, are often expressed most 
strongly when an individual feels insecure. They are a crutch and 
cannot be taken away without substituting something that gives 
more security. If tJiey are no longer needed, the individual will give 
them up himself. 

3. Young people need to test out their leaders. Just as leaders 
have difficulties in meeting a new group, so children have theirs. 
If they can be helped to express themselves and to release some of 
their feelings against adults built up in the past, the leader will 
aid his own relationship to them. 

4. People form patterns of reaction. Some of the individual’s 
behavior patterns are undesirable but the leader should not per- 
petuate them by behaving as other adults have before. A young 
person deprived of love or food needs more of both. If one knows 
how much to give and how to increase the better diet through the 
group process, his relationship will be sounder. 

5. Behavior expresses underlying feelings. Because one cannot 
always see the reasons and purposes of behavior, he may find it 
difficult to understand it. But his understanding of behavior will 
determine the youngsters’ ability to participate in groups. 

6. An orderly group is not necessarily a good group. Often 
leaders or teachers depend on attendance laws or house rules 
rather than their relationships and so fail to develop natural 
leadership material. 

7. When to be active or passive depends on what the group 
needs. One may feel like interfering in a situation because it 
bothers him, while the group may need to work it out alone. Or 
one may feel like sitting back and Watching, while the group may 
need active interference. The development of the group or the 
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individual is more important than the accomplishment of an im- 
mediate project. 

8. A leader can mean many things to many boys. If a leader can 
permit a group to use him according to their needs, his relationship 
will be sounder. The real skill is not the bag of tricks, but the 
ability to discover how to mean most to his group. 

SUGGESTED READING 

Freud, S., New Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis, W. W. Norton. New 
York, 1933. 



CHAPTER II 


Good for Whom: Leader or Group? 

I F Mr. DuBois had insisted on doing the things which had 
most meaning to him, he would have met his oxvn needs 
and lost the group. Instinctively, he realized that the group 
did not want to use the skills he first had to offer. Another 
leader might have insisted on doing the thing that he could do 
best. This would not necessarily be a selfish leader, or a poor 
leader, but one whose own needs were confused with the 
group’s needs. 

Leaders are Persons Too! 

Leaders do have needs, many different needs, just as group 
members do. Often when they are not met the leaders get 
tangled up. The concept of the leader as a person with real 
needs of his own is of real importance, since it can help us to 
become more aware of ourselves and gradually enable us to 
distinguish more clearly between our needs and those of the 
children we serve. If we continue to pretend that the leader 
is not subject to the same laws as the children and if we insist 
upon magnifying the differences betxveen leaders and children, 
we fail to get a dynamic picture of the interaction that continu- 
ally takes place between leaders and groups. 

Leaders as well as young people express their feelings in 
certain forms of behavior. Very often we are not aware of the 
deeper causes of our actions, but being grown-up and having 
the facility to rationalize, we find good explanations for actions 
which have quite different unconscious motivations. 

For example, one may want to ask himself why he is leading 
a group. Whether he is paid, or is volunteering his work, he 
is getting something from it. The salaries, if any, of group 
leaders are usually so small that no one will claim to be leading 
groups in order to make money. 

It is safe and reasonable to state that one is leading groups 
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because he likes young people, hopes to help them, and at the 
same time to get some pleasure out of doing so. No two lead- 
ers get exactly the same satisfactions from leading a group. This 
obvious statement is made purely to remind ourselves that the 
inheritance and the environment which make each of us dif- 
ferent from all others, also make for different satisfactions in 
all our experiences— among them, the leading of groups. 

Most of us are not aware of the fact that we frequently con- 
fuse our own needs and the needs of the group. This is to be 
expected, since many of us have not acquired the necessary in- 
sight. The person who has insight to recognize where his needs 
and those of persons with whom he works are in conflict, has 
developed another self. This is known as the “professional 
self” and in essence this is what distinguishes the beginner 
from the expert. It is not an accumulation of knowledge 
or an intellectual ability. The real difference is the degree 
of insight and control over his own feelings, sometimes uncon- 
scious, which the professional person develops in his training. 
Sometimes the leader is quite unable to achieve this goal, and 
at other times leaders who have never had time to study at all 
bring a great deal of professional insight to the job. 

What Is Good for the Leader May Not Be 
Good for the Group 

The difference between what is good for the leader and 
what is good for the group is not always very easily recogniz- 
able. A volunteer leader who had heard about the need for 
more individualization within the group decided to provide 
a treat for each member of his group of fourteen-year-old boys 
one night each week. This consisted of a movie and dinner, the 
leader paying expenses. He reported this to his fellow leaders. 
They questioned this approach. Some said it did not help the 
group; others felt that the leader was trying to be Santa Claus; 
still others thought that the leader was spoiling the boys by 
doing things for them that their parents couldn’t possibly af- 
ford; some objected because the boys had bragged about their 
weekly treats to other members of clubs who then put pressure 
on their leaders to do likewise. 

This leader, a businessman who was giving two evenings a 
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week to his club work and spending a good deal of money on 
the boys, was annoyed by this criticism. He told his fellow 
workers that they acted as though he was doing this for his 
own benefit. He explained that he was the manager of a large 
plant, did not need any money, in fact did not need anything. 
All he was doing was showing the boys a good time and he 
could not see why this was wrong. He was particularly an- 
noyed at the Santa Claus quip. 

This example illustrates something that in one form or an- 
other is fairly common. The reason the man was so annoyed 
at being called Santa Claus was that it struck too close home. 
When he protested that he did not “need anything” he gave 
an indication of some of his own problems because there is no 
one who is without needs. Why did he defend his position with 
so much feeling? Was it because he was unable to understand 
the objections of his co-workers? Was it because he really 
thought that this was the best method to individualize his work 
with the group? Or was it because this particular arrangement 
was the most satisfying to him? 

The moment we think of him as a human being with needs, 
just as anyone else, we begin to understand his actions. He 
was a man of fifty-five; he had reared four children and had 
always been a warm, generous person. He had been happiest 
in the days when his house in the suburbs was full of children’s 
laughter and music. Through the early years of his four 
children, every party that could possibly have been given took 
place at his house, because he loved having many children 
around him. Five years before he became a group leader, his 
wife had died. During these years his two daughters married 
and moved far away. Less than a year before he began his 
weekly treats for the boys in the club, his two sons had been 
drafted into the army and one of them had been killed. The 
other son was planning to stay abroad. He was now a lonely 
man. His house, which had been the scene of many happy 
gatherings, was empty. 

His strong need to give to others had developed when he 
was quite small and was put in charge of a crippled younger 
brother. He found that he was considered a “good boy” for 
helping his brother. The more solicitous he was, the more re- 
wards, praise, and love came to him from his parents. His 
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mother was a doting, indulgent woman who gave to him as he 
had given to his brother. His father had died when he was in 
grammar school. 

The pattern of getting satisfaction from giving, to the extent 
of making someone else dependent upon him, went very deep 
with his leader. It was not very difficult to understand why 
he got so much pleasure from indulging the boys in his club. 
It took a great deal of sensitive and understanding discussion 
to make him see that he was fostering dependency rather than 
helping the boys to become self-reliant, teaching them to be 
the recipients of his generosity rather than getting their satis- 
factions from helping one another. 

Eventually he was able to see that he was not meeting the 
boys’ needs at all, but only his own. Some of the other leaders 
in the training program were able to help him make this 
fundamental distinction. They pointed out in very tactful 
ways how he would never let any of the other leaders pay for 
a cup of coffee when all of them stopped at the restaurant on 
the way home. For the first time in his life, perhaps, he began 
to think realistically about the feelings he gave his friends in 
forcing them to accept as small a gift as a nickel for a cup of 
coffee. He stated that he did not want to accept anything from 
others, and even acknowledged that he, too, would feel badly 
if he were to accept such a gift time after time. The others 
could point to these mutual experiences and make clear to him 
that the boys might eventually feel uneasy about his generosity 
and perhaps become aggi'essive toward him, at which point he 
would feel them ungrateful. They were also able to help him 
see that in a case where the leader is the center of the group, 
the group would fall apart once the leader steps out. 

It is necessary again to point out that this leader's motiva- 
tions were on an unconscious level and that it would be false 
to accuse him of selfishness. As far as he knew he had the best 
of intentions; he was unselfishly trying to help the boys, to 
show them a good time, to get to know them individually. 
This illustration of a leader’s unconscious use of the group to 
meet his own needs, without objective awareness of the group’s 
own needs, can be duplicated in many different cases. 

Very often, however, a leader may meet his own needs and 
those of his group at the same time. There does not necessarily 
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have to be conflict between them. The important thing is for 
the leader to recognize how frequently the effort to meet his 
own needs is rationalized as a desire to “help others.” In situa- 
tions where young people and their parents disagree, this 
danger is sometimes clearly demonstrated. Some leaders habitu- 
ally take the side of the parents, others the side of the children. 
It is necessary for a leader to learn to accept a youngster’s 
complaint against his parent, or a parent’s complaint against 
his child, without his own feelings getting involved. 

Leaders, particularly teachers, often find it difficult to be 
truly objective and at the same time warm and understanding 
wdien it comes to controversial issues. If a leader has had a 
very dominating, aggressive, punishing father and the mem- 
bers of his group speak of the harsh discipline in their own 
homes, the leader may say nothing, but will feel deeply for the 
children. The domineering and punishing father of one of 
his group members will be the image of his own father, and he 
will tend to take the side of the child by “over-identifying” 
with him. 

This can be just as harmful as the opposite— the desire felt 
by a leader to be punitive and aggressive because he identifies 
himself with the children’s fathers. In the former case, the 
leader may think: “The poor child, to have to live with his 
wretched father”; in this he may think: “Your father knows 
what he is doing. Why don’t you behave yourself? It serves 
you right if he punishes you.” In neither case can the leader 
be very objective and really understand the child as a person 
by himself. The reasons for a leader’s identification of himself 
with the child or with the parent will be found in the leader’s 
owm childhood, in his own relationships with his father, his 
mother, his brothers or sisters. It is not possible in this book 
to give all the causes for over-identification, since they differ 
with each individual leader. For instance, we have just spoken 
of two types of leaders who identify themselves with the child 
and the parent respectively. Both of these leaders may have 
had rejecting, domineering fathers or mothers, but one has 
submitted to the overpowering parent, while the other rebelled 
against him all his life. Why does one submit, why does the 
other rebel? We can't know all the reasons, of course, since 
there are so many factors. 
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The Importance of a Leader Understanding Himself 

But there are some things that we can know: We can say 
that people react differently to the same causes because no two 
people are in exactly the same position.^ Take for instance your 
position in the family group; You were the first, second, third, 
fourth, or only child. If you were the first one, you might al- 
ways have been the “big brother,” always setting an example^, 
always being expected to do a little bit more than the others. | 
You, of course, reacted to this kind of expectation in some way. 
You may at times have been proud to be the oldest and at other 
times sick and tired of always having to set examples for others.^ 
You may have been quite jealous of the younger brother or 
sister but perhaps were never allowed to express this Jealousy 
openly. When you work with young people, these dormant 
feelings that echo your own childhood become activated. 

Or suppose you have been a younger sister and spent the first 
ten years of your life trying to catch up with your big sister. It 
has been a frustrating race that will make it easy for you to 
understand the girls in your groups who complain about their 
bossy older sisters. As they talk about them, flashes of your 
own childhood shoot through your mind and it requires a 
conscious effort on your part not to identify yourself with 
their aggressions against the older members of the group. 

Relationship to the parent is of course fundamental in the 
formation of personality. That is true for the leader as well 
as for every member of his group. The woman who had to do 
dishes day in and day out all through her childhood, eventually 
came to hate this chore and most likely still hates it today. The 
man who had a very harsh and domineering father will prob- 
ably be very sensitive to his superior’s criticisms because his 
pattern of relationship to authority was set very early. The 
things which we experienced in our formative years make an 
indelible impression on our personalities. Occasionally we 
catch ourselves saying: “I like her. She reminds me so much/’ 
of my mother”; or: “I can't stand him. He acts exactly like a 
teacher whom I hated all through grade school.” 

Our deepest needs, determined in the first few years of our 
lives in both pleasant and unpleasant experiences, have gone 
deep down into our unconscious. We have forgotten about them 
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but they are still with us. Nature helps us forget many of the 
earlier feelings and impressions, and, perhaps, without this^. • 
ability to forget things, we couldn’t function. But, sometimes, 
when we work with people, some of these earlier and basic 
needs are brought to the surface and made conscious. As raised 
temperature is a sign of infection in our bodies, sudden emo- 
tional reaction to people is a sign of reactivation of long for- 
gotten and often unconscious drives. We usually call this state 
of affairs ‘‘getting emotionally involved.” The effect of thej 
basic childhood pattern is often seen in the way in which a 
leader gets emotionally involved in his relationships with the 
group. 

A young and very able leader was playing ball with a group 
of ten thirteen-year-old boys in the auditorium. The boys were 
playing actively. The leader noticed that it was nearly time 
for them to go to their clubroom. He left for a few minutes to 
open the clubroom and put some games on the table. While he 
was gone the boys continued to throw the ball. Just as he re- 
turned the ball hit the chandelier and broke it. 

Somewhat impatiently the leader blew the whistle and asked 
for the ball. He announced that all activity would have to stop 
immediately because of the careless way of playing.-- All of the 
boys came over to him except two who continued to toss the 
ball back and forth between them. One of these boys, Bill, 
had been known to the leader as a rebel. He was slightly older 
than the others, a good deal bigger, and better developed 
physically. The leader had considered Bill one of the natural 
leaders of the group and had on previous occasions found him- 
self in competitive situations with him. 

When Bill resisted his orders, the leader felt personally- 
challenged. He called to him once or twice but Bill kept on 
playing until the leader went after him, caught him by the 
wrist, and held it tightly while he took the ball away. Bill 
objected to the leader’s grip and said; ‘‘You’re hurting my ' 
wrist.” The leader said, “Yes, and I can break your arm if I 
want to. I can be your best friend or your worst enemy.” He .. 
released Bill’s wrist, tried to relax and smile, and asked the 
boys to follow him to the clubroom where games would be 
waiting. He agreed later, in a discussion of this incident, that - 
he was tense at that moment because to him it was a test be- 
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tween himself and Bill. He did not know for sure whether the 
boys would go with him or stay with Bill, who he knew would,, ' 
remain behind. 

All of the other boys followed the leader into the clubroom 
and began to play checkers and ping-pong. After a time Bill 
came into the room but sat in a corner by himself and was 
presently joined by four other boys. The leader did not at- 
tempt to draw him into the discussion of plans for the following 
week, which he was making with the five boys near him. Their 
discussion went on and, toward the end of it, Bill and his 
clique joined them. When the meeting ended all the boys left 
together. 

From this episode one gets better understanding of the 
leader and how his own childhood experiences affected hisy 
handling of Bill. 

It was discussed in a leaders’ meeting to which the leader him- 
self brought the story. The group of leaders broke the episode 
down into six phases: 

1. Leader leaves group and group destroys property. 

2. Leader returns and stops activity. 

3. Natural leader (Bill) resists adult leader. 

4. Adult leader uses physical force and threats. 

5. Group goes to club meeting; natural leader secludes himself. 

6. Natural leader joins the group and later falls in with the 
activity. 

The group of leaders recognized that the breaking of the 
chandelmr had been an accident, more or less excusable be-, 
cause the leader had left the room. Everyone questioned the 
threats used by the leader, since it was obvious that he would 
not really break the boy’s arm as he had said. 

When the chandelier broke, a number of things happened 
to the group and the leader. The boys felt guilty and so 
did the leader, but for different rea.sons.,*" The leader recog- 
nized that both he and the group needed to express their frus- / 
trations in one form or another. The reaction of Bill was really 
quite similar to that of the leader. This fact was sensed intui- 
tively by the leader, when questioned about the use of physical 
force..''. '. ......... . . 

The leader made a very interesting contribution at this point. 
He first told the leaders’ meeting something about Bill’s back- 
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ground. Like his father, he was a very able, bright, and ag- 
gressive youngster with a passive, ineffectual mother and a 
younger sister. He was xmdoubtedly favored at home, in 
school, and in the group. , 

The leader admitted that it has flashed through his mind that 
Bill was quite similar to himself as a child. He said he, too, 

was never punished, was always allowed to do what he wanted, 

although there had often been a need for restriction or dis- 
approval. He rationalized that lie wanted to handle Bill better 
than his father had handled him. In the discussion it became 
quite obvious that the leader had, for a moment, felt as though 
he, himself, was young Bill. His own unmet need for restric- 
tion or punishment was “projected” on Bill and rationa.lized - 
as Bill’s need. 

The leader realized that while it might be necessary for Bill 
to be restricted, it would have to be done by someone who first 
could accept him completely and have the relationship which 
would make such restriction a constructive, growing experience. 

It became quite obvious that the leader had first acted out his 
aggression, prompted by his feeling of guilt for having left 
the room and then finding the chandelier broken; and, second, 
had met his own need for punishment by using Bill as the 
object. 

Inasmuch as the leader had felt free to raise questions him- 
self about his way of handling the incident, it was possible for 
him to develop some insight into the way in which he had 
mixed up his and the group’s needs. He felt, after discussion, 
that the incident could have been handled more constructively 
had he been clearer about himself and known how to be more 
objective about the boys. He believed it would have been 
more helpful for him to recognize the fact that it was a mistake 
to leave a group of thirteen-year-old boys playing bail alone 
in an auditorium with a chandelier. He could have been more 
objective about himself and therefore less emotional about the 
way in which he stopped the game. It would also have aroused 
less resistance in Bill and would not have provoked the be- 
havior which had led to the threats and physical restrictions. 
While it was possible that Bill would still not have given the 
ball up voluntarily, the leader, if he had been less tense, could 
either have left the room with the other boys, thus making it 
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possible for Bill to give the ball up by himself, or he could 
have recovered the ball in a more good-natured way. 

This episode shows one way in which a leader relived his 
childhood pattern in a group. Another example shows how an 
adult was prevented from using firmness when called for be- 
cause of lack of insight into her own self. 

A Leader’s Own Childhood a Clue 

The leader of a group of ten-year-old girls discovered several 
of them in the yard near the private nursery school where they 
came to eat lunch. The arrangements had been made between 
the City, the Board of Education, and the school officials. The 
leader, an experienced young woman, was inside the school 
building where, on the ground floor, the tables had been set for 
forty-five children for lunch. The leader had two assistants 
and most of the children were seated. 

She saw through the window that five girls who were to eat 
at her table had started a fire in the yard with some dry twigs 
and some old paper. The leader who was responsible for the 
lunchroom went out to bring the girls in. All complied but 
one who refused to come inside, and insisted on continuing to 
play with the fire. The leader was in a difficult position: Inside 
were over forty youngsters with two inexperienced assistants. 
Lunch had to be served within the fifty minutes allorved for 
recess from school and she, who was responsible for this period, 
found herself outside in the courtyard with one child who was 
fascinated by the rapidly spreading fire. Since there were sev- 
eral dry Christmas trees in the pile of wood, it was not possible 
to put it out quickly. 

The leader knew the child and her interest in fires. She was 
the only child of a mentally sick mother, and had no father. 
Not long before, the mother had burned the child's finger over 
a gas flame as punishment. The leader, knowing this, felt in- 
stinctively that the child's playing with fire was somehow re- 
lated to the painful experience she had had with her mother. 

This knowledge was one factor that decided the leader’s 
action. The second factor was her over-identification with the 
girl. Due to her own mother’s chronic illness, the leader her- 
self had been raised by a foster mother and had suffered 
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some very cruel and harmful punishments. When she was 
nearly thirteen years old, she had run away and was res- 
cued by the police and a distant relative. After many years 
of carefully planned living, the leader had been able to make 
an adjustment within herself. She had married and had two 
children of her own. She had sworn to herself never to do to 
any child what her foster mother had done to her. Her hus- 
band had occasionally told her that she was spoiling the chil- 
dren. She had told him that she could not help herself. 

At this critical moment in the yard, her own needs very 
clearly interfered with those of the child. She recognized in- 
tellectually, and afterwards in discussion with her supervisor, 
that she should put her arms around the child and take her 
into the lunchroom, but she was afraid to use this method, 
which required firmness and perhaps physical force, because 
of her own background. 

After talking to the child for a few moments, being aware 
at the same time of the growing noise inside the lunchroom, 
she gave up. She told the child either to come in or leave the 
yard. The child did leave and the leader went to the lunch- 
room where the children had grown quite restless. Several 
were fighting; some were chasing each other; there was a broken 
plate, and her two assistants were frantic. The leader plunged 
herself into the turbulent situation and concentrated all hex 
energies on calming the group and getting lunch underway. 
She was only dimly aware of the fact that the little girl who 
had left the yard could easily come back. 

Once this thought dawned on her, she went to the window, 
but the little girl was not there. A few minutes later, however, 
a staff member dashed into the lunchroom announcing that a 
fire had been started in the basement. The leader saw at once 
that her decision to send the child out of the courtyard had 
been unwise. 

The incident, and the way she handled it, brought her face 
to face with the fact that her emotional difficulties, created by 
experiences in her o'^vn childhood, seriously interfered with her 1 
work as a group leader. Having realized her problem, she dis- 
cussed it witli her supervisor and took appropriate steps to get 
help for herself. 

We are ail familiar with situations in which youngsters are 
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"jEresh” or express their dislike for us in various ways. Most 
of us know that in every group there are children whom we ; 
like more and some whom we like less. While we do not let ' 
those feelings show, and make a point of telling the group that 
to us ever yone is the same, nevertheless the fact remains that' 
they are not the same. There are some whom we actually dis- 
like. Many leaders do not admit that this is so.,^They feel that 
they have no right to dislike children entrusted to their care 
and are veryjaxeful to^de sometimes, they bend 

over backwards to make sure that they are fair. „ 

How Leaders Affect Group Members 

It is wise to admit that our own feelings enter into our group 
relationships. Just as the different members of the group affect 
us in different ways, so we mean something different to each 
youngster in your group. If you were to ask the fifteen mem- 
bers of your group of whom you remind them, you would get 
fifteen different answers. You might remind one of his father, 
another of a teacher, another of a certain neighbor. This “re- 
minding” is based on more than a physical resemblance. You 
probably do not look or talk at all like the people of whom you 
remind the youngsters, but your personality has an effect simi- 
lar to that of the individual with whom the child identifies you. 
With a young group the very fact that you are older, more com- 
petent and independent than they, is often a reason for re- 
sistance against your authority. 

We must remember that the young person’s resistance is not 
necessarily directed against us as individuals, but rather as 
symbols of the adult. Take a boy who, before coming to his 
club meeting, was scolded by his father for a bad report-card 
and compared to his younger brother who did well in school. 
The boy might have been told that he could not go on a picnic 
that the club had planned. As he enters the clubroom, he is 
greeted hilariously by a few of his friends and one of them 
shakes his hand too hard or s laps him o n the back witli great 
force. This may be just enough to set off a series of acts for 
which eventually the leader admonishes him. Knowing nothing 
of what has gone on at home, but having noticed that he was 
a little edgy when he came in late, all the leader does is to tell 
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him to “take it easy,” but the boy answers with a tonent of 
rebellious words. He may say that he is sick and tired of being 
pushed around and no one is going to tell him what to do. He 
may say that he prefers to stand rather than sit and who the 
dickens is the leader to tell him what to do. 

At this point the leader must be aware of his own needs as 
differentiated from the boy’s needs. If he has a strong need 
“to be respected,” he may take this onslaught personally. He 
may not be immediately aware of the fact that he just hap- 
pened to be the target of the rebellion and that some of the 
things being said are really meant for the boy’s father, to whom 
he cannot express them. 

Beware of Hero Worship 

On the other hand, the leader may become attached to a 
youngster to whom he is the symbol of goodness and patience. 
A little girl’s admiration and w^orship undoubtedly does things | 
to one’s ego. Without being always conscious of it, the leader 
will try to maintain such a relationship because it is satisfying 
to be loved and admired by the child. It is therefore somewhat 
difficult to be fairly objective about her needs. The leader may, 
in fact, unconsciously foster a relationship to the point where 
it harms the girl’s adjustment in the group. Teachers’ pets are 
examples of dependent children who avoid competition with 
their classmates and avoid the problem of adjusting to their 
group by getting all their satisfactions from the adult’s praise. 
Naturally, a teacher of forty children will take to a bright, | 
calm, intelligent pupil wdio does her work, never talks out of f 
line, never comes late, never indulges in mischief. This pupil 
is a real help and, in a way, is very much like the teacher her- 
self, or rather as she sees herself. The adult will consider her 
as an assistant in many ways and reward her co-operation. As 
she steps out of the classroom to talk to a parent and the bright 
one is left in charge, she deepens the cleavage between the 
group and the girl. The child who has not yet achieved the one 
thing that she needs most~to be liked and accepted by her con- 
temporaries—is prematurely put in a position where she is act- 
ing like an adult. Of course, since she is not a teacher, she does 
not eat in the teachers’ lunchroom nor meet with other teachers 
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at night, socially or professionally. But neither is she welcomed 
in the children’s lunchroom, nor do they clamor for her friend- 
ship after school. In fact, she is not quite herself and the gap 
between her intellectual and her emotional development, 
which the teacher is deepening, will eventually show in her 
life. 

Whenever we appoint a member of a group to a position of 
leadership (which in itself is a questionable procedure) we 
may want to consider whose needs we are meeting. The prob- 
lem can be illustrated in a different setting. A group of foiir- 
teen-year-old girls, living in a cabin as part of a work-camp 
program, embarked on one of the projects in the potato fields. 
The leader worked with them digging potatoes, and found that 
Mary always had the row next to hers. She noticed that Mary 
worked harder than anyone else, did not ask what time it was ) 
every ten minutes as did the others, did not call for a drink of 
water very frequently, nor complain of the heat. She worked 
steadily and neatly, filling her basket more quickly than the 
other girls. Even when the calls for rest grew to impatient 
shouts, Mary worked on. When the leader dismissed the group 
for fifteen minutes and permitted them to walk across the 
fields to the brook for water, she noticed that Mary did not go, 
but waited until she could go with the leader. Although the 
leader suggested to Mary that she might want to go with her 
friends, she enjoyed the company of this quiet, able child too 
much to realize how far away Mary was from her group. All 
through the four-week camp experience, Mary got her greatest I 
satisfaction from doing things for the leader and from getting ' 
her approval. 

In the evening, after the children were in bed, the leaders 
sat under the maple tree, talking of the day’s work. If all chil- 
dren were like Mary, work-camp would be sheer pleasure! They 
would tell Mary’s leader how much they envied her for having 
such a good little helper. She would tell them that Mary’s 
mother was in an institution with an incurable illness and that 
she wished she could adopt Mary. She said that she loved this ^ 
child very dearly, as though she were her own. 1 

About ten o’clock one night a commotion was heard in 
Mary’s cabin. When the leader threw the beam of her flash- 
light into the bunks she found every girl under the covers pre- 
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tending to be asleep, and Mary, standing in the comer, sob-'^ 
bing bitterly. For a long time tlae child refused to tell what 
had happened, and not until the next day did the leader learn 
that the group had treated M^y very badly. At first they had 
taken away lier flashlight because they knew that she was afraid 
to go without a light to the outhouse behind the cabin in the 
woods. When Mary had tried to borrow a flashlight, the 
planned action of pretending not to understand went into 
effect until Mary in desperation tried to get one of the flash- 
lights. This was the prearranged signal to pile on her and 
beat her up. The group had reacted to the leader's favorite 
child. While the leader was able to make some superficial 'ad- 
justments between Mary and the group for the rest of the sea- 
son, the child’s fundamental needs were not met in the group 
situation. Undoubtedly she profited little from the experience 
of living with the group, although both she and the leader got 
satisfaction from each other. 

There is, of course, a real question as to whether Mary 
should have gone to camp in the first place and whether she 
needed at this point of her life a group experience as much as 
she needed a mother substitute. If this same leader had been 
assigned to Mary in a different capacity, she could have prob- 
ably been very helpful to her. Very often our purposes in send- 
ing children to camp are not clear and we talk about it as 
lightly as we do of the purposes of any group experience. We 
say that it is good for children to be away from the city and 
enjoy the country air, in the same manner in which we speak 
of keeping the youngsters off the street. 

Whose Choice of Activities? 

Sometimes the confusion between what the leader needs and 
what the group needs is much more obvious, particularly when 
expressed in the choice of activity. A leader might have been 
brought up with the idea that it is good for him to be able to 
accomplish very difficult tasks. Perhaps his father loved him 
more ’tvhen he kept his troubles to himself and did not cry. Such 
attitudes fostered in us when children will determine our feel- 
ings toward children in our groups. That is only natural. But 
as leaders of groups, we will have to learn to go beyond the 
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Step of simple identification and learn to discover the needs of/ 
the other person quite apart from what seems natural to us. 

It may be very necessary really to understand a youngster who 
cries very easily. It will be hard to do so if the folks back home ' 
called us a sissy every time tears came to our eyes. Even though | 
it is hard it is part of our job^' Quite aside from the patterns 
which were set long ago, we all are still growing persons with 
changing needs, no matter how old we are now. 

A young and impressionable leader of a group of Campfire 
girls, much preoccupied with spiritual values, tried very hard 
to read poetry to one of her groups. Good poetry helped her 
at this phase of her life to clarify her thinking on spiritual val- 
ues. It was hard for her to accept the fact that the girls in her 
group preferred to read funny-papers. Their need was for 
stimulation of their fantasy, identification with romantic 
heroes, and other highly imaginative experiences. The young 
leader questioned her ability and the girls’ sincerity at the same 
time. 

A leader of a troop of boy scouts felt mo st sa tisfied when he 
could get his group of boys to climb the steep^t possible moun- 
tain, in the shortest possible time, with 'the heaviest possible 
equipment. He was a very driven person whose own somewhat 
neurotic needs for accomplishment could be understood in the 
light of his own background. Because the youngsters needed 
to worship their leader they followed him for some time. Deep 
down they disliked the strenuous, exhausting marches, and 
envied other troops that had a pleasant, relaxed time. They 
never said so, but their behavior at home and in school was 
often irritalile, forced, high-strung. Their needs were not being i 
met by what met the leader’s needs. 

This last example serves to clarify the seeming contradiction 
between the previous chapter on relationships and this one. 
We have said that relationships are fundamental in working ' 
with people. We have just given an example where a leader 
had the relationship but did not use it as effectiviy as possible. . 
It would seem, then, that one can build all kinds of houses on / 
the solid foundation of relationship. Relationship is only the 
beginning. The next step has to be an awareness by the leader 
that he is a person with his own needs, and an objective under- ' 
standing of the group and its needs. This awareness is expressed ' 
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in the everyday work in terms of activity or program. This 
discussion of leader needs and group needs has given the theory, 
and the following chapter is the application of this theory to the 
daily practice of program in group work achievements. 

In Brief 

Once relationship has been established, the leader’s ability to 
function in the group process depends on the degree of understand- 
ing and of insight he brings to the group. The leader not only gives 
but he also receives satisfaction from the group. Where he uses 
the group, consciously or unconsciously, to meet his own needs and 
not the needs of the group he is not fully effective and may even 
be harmful. If the leader is able to meet his major needs outside 
of the group situation, if he is a person who is well-adjusted in his 
emotional and social life, he does not have to use the group for 
satisfaction. He can be more objective and is in a better position 
to decide whether his own activity is good for him or the group. 
We have an ideal situation when the leader gets his satisfaction by 
meeting the group’s needs. This will be expressed in practical 
terms by the way in which he runs his program. 

SUGGESTED RE.A.DING 

Homey, Karen, Self-Analysis, W. \V. Norton, New York, 1942. 
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Program: Ends or Means? 

T he program can be like a very exciting and stimulating 
ride in a train as long as the leader remembers where the 
train is going. The ride in the train is the means of getting 
toward a definite goal. The program is the means to an end. 

If the engineer or leader does not know where his train is going, 
the passengers just ride for the fun of riding. In that case the 
program, the ride, is also the goal. A train-ride in itself can 
be great fun and so can some interesting activity. But sooner 
or later people have a right to ask; Where are we going? 

Not What, but How? 

It does not really matter whether a group has few or many 
activities. It all depends on how they are carried out. Programs 
can be evaluated by asking how they are done as well what 
is done. One can have a very worth-while activity which, if ^ Z 
not related to a worth-while goal, may mean very little. On 
the other hand, activities which are considered “ordinary” may 
have a great deal of meaning. 

Take basketball. It is often not regarded very highly by 
spokesmen of so-called “cultural” or “enriching” activities. The 
following illustration shows that basketball can be a very 
profitable activity, while dramatics, for example, can be worth- 
less if not properly used. 

The Junior Varsity team had a coach who deliberately used 
their interest in sports for the purpose of “building a team.” 

To the leader, sportsmanship was the goal, basketball the ^ 
means. In addition to his training in physical education, he 
had thought and read much about competition and what it 
does to people. While he accepted the fact that a certain amount 
of competition is healthy, he saw the pitfalls in using it as the 
major incentive for maintaining a group. He was known for 
his unusual ideas. In speaking with other club leaders and 
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coaches he often pointed out the fact that coaches frequently 
excel in technical knowledge and fail to have insight into the 
needs of individuals and understanding of the mechanism of 
operating a group. He emphasized the point that he was not 
trying to develop professional ball players but people, and that 
a ball team was a fine medium with which to do it. 

He had learned over the years that the ones who most need 
the physical skills and the satisfaction from playing often do 
not get the chance, because insecure and timid boys usually do 
not get on the team. They know how a Varsity is set up and 
realize that they are not good enough. They either accept the 
fact that they cannot make the grade or rationalize by saying 
that they do not like the game. This leader felt that the way our 
teams are often set up provides opportunity for those who already 
can play and ignores the ones who cannot. He therefore insisted 
on more time for practice than for playing and held competitive 
games to a minimum. To him the practice hour was the time 
in which he could develop boys who did not come out for 
games but needed activity for physical or emotional reasons. 
In those practice hours, he was careful not to overemphasize 
his interest in the weak players but helped each one by starting 
at the point to which he had developed. He used his position 
as an adult and coach to create an atmosphere in which any 
kind of ridicule or solicited praise was out of order. He made 
it a point, in the beginning of each season, temporarily to ex- 
clude a few of the “big shots”— those who could play well and 
were impatient with the ones who couldn’t. 

He insisted on rotation of members in the Varsity. When 
stronger players, concerned only with winning, objected to the 
inclusion of weaker players, the coach told them that it was 
their job to play the best they could. In other words, his team’s 
ability to play included the responsibility of teaching others 
less able, since the group was always more important than the 
cultivation of skills in a few. While he lost some star players 
in some seasons by insisting that every member was as good as 
the next, he developed over the years a reputation for being 
one of the fairest coaches, on whose team everyone could get 
his chance to learn. 

Another of his arguments against too much stress on com- 
petition was that youngsters should not be taught to compare 
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themselves continuously with others, but to learn to do the 
best they can and to accept themselves on that basis. He felt 
very strongly that it was unsound for people to look for the 
yardstick of their own accomplishments by comparison and 
competition with others. It is necessary for people to learn to 
trust themselves and to stand up for their convictions, if neces- 
sary, against others. He thought that we develop “yes men” 
if we encourage persons to expect praise from others rather 
than learning to depend on themselves. When it came to argu- 
ments about how well or how poorly someone had played, he 
would always ask whether he had done the best he could. He 
assured them that this was what counted, rather than their 
comparing themselves with someone else. This policy, con- 
stantly stressed, had the effect of permitting everyone to be 
taken at his own value rather than in comparison with “abso- 
lute” performance. 

Beyond Competition 

His strongest argument against competition as an educa- 
tional method was made for those who rationalize that com- 
petition early in life prepares people to meet it later. He asked 
the defenders of the theory whether they would advocate that 
youngsters work ten hours a day since they would have to do 
this later. He was told that ten hours might be too much, de- 
pending on the age, but that a certain amount of work would 
set a healthy pattern. The coach agreed, stressing the point of 
appropriateness for each age, and the fact that childhood and 
youth are a period in which one prepares for the demands of 
the adult world. He was convinced that a Junior Varsity team„. 
was the place in which every youngster .should have a chance 
to learn to play, and to accept victory or defeat calmly and con- . 
fidently. He saw little purpose in having a so-called “cracker- 
jack” team composed of the best available athletes in the 
community. 

It is not surprising that on his team individuals grew and 
group feeling developed. There can be no question but that 
playing basketball in this kind of atmosphere is extremely con- 
structive. Observed by ousiders, his teams differed little from 
others— the same court, the same baskets, the same boys in shorts 
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and shirts, the same leather ball. The difference was in the in- 
sight which the leader developed and the objective; To help 
individuals adjust in their society through group experience. 

It is not essential for such a team to do other things than play 
basketball. There is no reason for them to have a meeting or 
to follow certain parliamentary procedures. Such devices do 
not represent more skilled leadership or a better group feeling. 

In this Junior Varsity team the program was the means. Play- 
ing basketball was the medium with which the skilled leader 
developed his group. 

Two Dramatic Groups 

In contrast with this basketball team is a drama group 
in which the activity itself is the sole purpose, the end. In- - 
dividuals and group are used to achieve it. The boys and 
girls in it are between the ages of twelve and fourteen years. 

It meets in a church that takes great pride in its community 
program. The coach is a well-paid specialist who knows a 
great deal about acting, the building of scenery, make-up, and 
lighting. She picks her members on the basis of their ability to 
act and is well-known for her finished and delightful per- 
formances. The routine of the drama group is well-established. 
Meetings take place regularly and on time. Plays are read and 
tryouts scheduled long in advance. Members who are absent 
three times without an excuse are not readmitted. If one is 
late for rehearsal, he pays a fine into the group treasury. It is 
the most orderly and best-run group in the church and in the 
community. There is always a waiting list for members and the 
tickets for the yearly performances are sold out well in advance. 
The group is self-supporting and the program books are supple- 
mented with paid local ads. The drama club, in brief, is the 
pride of the towm 

Since a finished performance is the goal in this group, cast- 
ing for a play is done on the basis of type rather than need. 
Whoever “looks the part” and has the natural characteristics 
required by the role will get it. Thus a very aggressive, able, 
domineering girl (for reasons to be found in her own per- 
sonality and her relationship to her family) will get the part 
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of the able, aggressive, domineering queen. The youngster who 
is shy, passive, and unable to fight back (again for very definite 
personality and environmental reasons) will get the part of the 
submissive, shy chambermaid. 

The boy who is known for his ability to get himself out of 
tough spots by clever lies will get the part of the man who can 
never be pinned down. The fat, clumsy, slow-moving young- 
ster will get the part of the comical fat man who gets the pie 
thrown in his face. Such casting according to type makes for 
effective performances. It does not make for better integrated 
human beings. From a mental-hygiene point of view, the girl 
who is shy and withdrawn needs to have a role in rvhich she 
is required to be more aggressive and to fight back. 

Another illustration shows that dramatics (or any other 
activity) can be used as a means. The work was carried on in 
a settlement house with an evening group membership of 300 
boys and girls ranging in age from thirteen to twenty. At first 
most of the clubs showed little or no interest in dramatics, not 
an unexpected attitude. They pointed out one or two sup- 
posedly “good actors” who had been in drama clubs in previ- 
ous years, but disclaimed any interest in such activity them- 
selves. Many of the clubs rejected plans for making skits, either 
openly or by their behavior toward the worker whom they re- 
garded as an outsider. 

The worker’s goal was to use his skill in dramatics and his 
knowledge of mental hygiene to redirect the destructive be- 
havior of children toward more constructive ends. He knew 
that he could not force them into dramatics if they were not 
ready for it but he also knew that it was possible to help people 
by beginning at the level of their maturity and going on from 
there. 

The group with whom he worked called themselves the 
Buglers. It was a natural group of twelve boys, thirteen and 
fourteen years of age, of Italian and Jewish descent. The club 
had been active for several years but was not running well when 
the drama worker first met with it. Their club leader had 
been drafted into the army. Six of the boys’ older brothers 
had left for the armed forces and in two cases the mothers were 
working in defense industries. 
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When the director took the new leader into the club meeting 
and introduced him as the “drama man,” the members of the 
Buglers were having a fist fight over the election of a president. 
One of the boys, somewhat apologetically, told the leader that 
“we are having a little trouble with the election.” The leader 
said he could see that there must be some difficulty and won- 
dered whether he might be of any help. Several of the boys 
came over to him and asked his name. They suggested that he 
as an outsider, umpire the election. In the discussion, three 
boys were prominent. Jim, who had been president last year, 
was opposed by Donald. The leader learned that Jim and Don- 
ald had grown up on the same block. They behaved like jeal-^- 
ous brothers. Jim realized that there was a chance that he 
might lose and began to stir up resentment over the fact that 
the Buglers had not been accepted in the Intermediate Divi- 
sion. This was a shrewd move on Jim’s part, who knew how 
popular the demand for admission into the Intermediate Divi- 
sion was and that it would perhaps carry his victory in the 
election with it. The leader noticed also that one of the boys, 
Paul, sat close to him and gave the impression of being a de- 
prived child, hungry for a secure relationship with an adult. 

He was the tallest of the group, but his continued attempts to 
get attention through clowning made the other members of 
the club angry with him and deepened the gulf between him 
and the group. The leader was aware of the group’s rejection 
of Paul but could not tell at this stage what the real reasons ^ 
for Paul’s behavior were. 

When the leader led the discussion into movies, the whole 
club participated eagerly, and at the end of the meeting he 
was invited to come the following week at a specified time to 
tell them more about how movies are made. The possibility of 
doing something for the forthcoming annual festival was men- 
tioned by Donald. 

At his second meeting with the Buglers, the leader, after 
further discussion of movies and acting, mentioned the possi- 
bility of “improvisations.” The boys were encouraged to talk 
and act out a given subject as freely as possible until they were 
stopped, while the other members of the group acted as a par- 
ticipating audience. He made up little stories based on the 
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backgrounds of some of the boys. As they acted out the stories, 
they also acted out some of their own feelings! These little 
skits were not written down, but sometimes the leader kept 
brief notes that were later typed and used as the basis for a 
script. This made for fresh, crisp dialogue and overcame the 
difficulties of writing. Quality in expression, acting, stagecraft, 
and singing was maintained. 

While such skills are always helpful, the worker made his 
real contribution by a sensitive understanding of the needs of 
the members and their relationships to one another. He chose 
stories which subtly presented some of the boys’ problems as 
they had revealed them in informal talks. He gave the part 
of the aggressive, shouting boss to a withdrawn, shy youngster. 
He helped Donald, who was inconsiderate and bossy, to experi- 
ence the feelings of a boy like Paul, tvho had no friends, by 
giving him the part of the orphan who is pushed around all 
the time. 

Paul, who needed to become aware of the meaning of his 
clowning and attention'getting behavior, got the part of a 
circus manager who was trying to teach a man how to become ^ 
a clown. For the first time, it was possible for him to laugh 
with the group, as his own behavior became very obvious in 
these improvisations. Since he himself thought it absurd, the 
boys laughingly said, “Now you can see for yourself how you - 
act all the time.” Paul could see himself more objectively and 
the experience made a difference in his behavior. The boys 
thought Paul was “pretty good” and should get parts in the 
forthcoming festival which had been planned by the admin- 
istration on a community-wdde basis. 

While the improvisations were good fun, the boys frequently 
overacted and enjoyed a good deal of horseplay. The leader 
saw that the horseplay usually began when the boys became 
uncomfortable about some of the inner conflicts that they were 
revealing in their play. He succeeded in bringing them back , 
to the business at hand by patient^and firm handling. At tiie 
same time he expected, and gbt7 somPa^hssions as a result of 
it. Since after a few weeks the improvisations were being con- 
sidered rehearsals for the festival, he could use the coming event 
as a realistic justification for the use of authority and thus deflect 
the aggressions from him toward the festival. 
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The Question of Authority 

The problem of authority was met squarely when the Buglers - - 
went into the auditorium with six other adolescent groups, 
all of which had been making plans for the festival. The groups 
gathered on the stage to co-ordinate their various skits and 
songs. There were some seventy-five children in the audi- 
torium, boys and girls ranging from thirteen to eighteen years 
of age, all eager to dp tls^jr^sliare. Just as Paul and Donald had 
to learn that they were only members of a group, so all the boys 
in the club had to come to the realization that they were a 
club among other clubs, who like themselves were a part of the 
community. The presence of several groups in one place made - 
it necessary to use authority and discipline. 

Occasionally the Buglers were asked to leave the auditorium 
for a while and play in the gym. Such requests were made when 
the Buglers, as the youngest group, enjoyed themselves while 
waiting by climbing the balcony, dislocating the spotlights, or 
using the microphone for hilarious announcements. Occa- 
sionally, individual members in this and other groups were 
excluded from rehearsals for a specified time. 

Actions of this kind are strong medicine and cannot be given 
very freely. If administered improperly, they may do a great deal 
of harm. We must always remember that most young persons 
have a fairly clear idea of what is right and what is wrong. 
When they disturb the group or break a rule, it is necessary 
for the adult to express Jiis understanding and disapproval at u 
one and the saihF'tmier At such moments in the lives of young 
people well-meaning adults often commit a serious sin. They 
damage the (6gq)of the young person, by saying: “You’re a bad 
boy”— sayihgTt so often that they no longer stop to realize what 
they are actually saying; but the youngster who entered upon! 
life only a few years ago feels very keenly the impact of thisl 
simple statement. 

Such a statement, and others like it, if repeated over a length « 
of time, daimge the ego, have a (prbfq^d' effect on ^e self- ! 5^“'^ 
respect of tlieJncLmdual, and are (KiT'the begmmng oFa ^ 
twisteci personality. They have no place in a setting that prides 
itself on understanding people. They must be as severely pro- 
hibited as alcohol for minors. As a matter of fact, alcohol is 
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much less ha rmf ul, bec^se the jeffect wears off after a shoit 
time, buTtEe effect of such jtatem^ do not wear off. They 
are felt by the person to whom they are addressed as a rejection. 
Like a piece of merchandise that is thrown back he is “no 
good.” It is necessary sometimes to disapprove of an action. 
It is against all mental hygiene laws to reject the individual who 
has committed the act. 

In brief: When leaders take steps such as the one described 
for the Buglers, it is essential that they distinguish clearly be- 
tween disapproval of an action and rejection of an individual. 
In as complicated a situation as an auditorium with many chil- 
dren in it, the leader was, of course, not always able to talk 
with each individual. Nevertheless he was able to accept their 
need to run wild without rejecting them. 

These considerations are ail part of the thinking that goes 
into the use of program as a means to an end. The leader of 
a group can make a definite contribution as long as he remains 
aware of the place that program should have. But even when 
one accepts the thesis that program is a medium, not an end, 
there still remains the large problem of quality. The fact that 
we look on program as a means does not give us license to put 
on humdrum activities. It is distinctly the job of ihe..kader and | 
the program director to fi nd acti vitie s which by their character I 
can inspirejiim indivi&ai aM the group. 

How THE Leader Helps Plan the Program 

Frequently the quality of the program is left to the indi- 
vidual leader, who in turn escapes responsibility by asking the 
group members what they would like to do. This is a tricky 
problem because it has so many ramifications. While it is true 
that the group leader wants to find out what the members are | 
interested in, he always has to be ready with creative sugges- 
tions, sinc e children veryjpftien cannot tell yQu..w.hat they want. 
They will be definite about the things they do not like but ] 
have difficulty in stating clearly what they do likec Therefore, I 
if pressed hard enough, they will fall back on tlYe one or two 
known activities of the past. They will be suspicious of any- 
thing iiew~just as very small children are frequently suspicious ^ 
of new foods. ' 
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Because many children are not used to being asked, their 
responses often seem apathetic. In^reality, it is no t a p athy but| 
hesitation^ and i nabilit y to ex press“theri is£ly-es. Therefore, the 
leaHeFs job is not to ask them what they would like to do butl 
rather to help them relax enough to be able to express them- ] 
selves. That goes back, of course, to the need for a relation- 
ship. It is frightening to some people to be asked questions 
even when they are put in a very friendly way. It is better if 
the leader does not look for activity in the beginning but rather 
starts with a very general comment about the environment, or 
something that he knows is of interest to the children. For., 
example, he may tell them of a bal lgam e that he has seen. He 
may ask about a picture on the wall in the room where they 
met. He may take a radio program that he has heard and 
comment on some particularly interesting aspect of it. 

Boys will feel freer t o answer questions about general topics 
than those of a more personal nature. Anyone who has gone 
to an employment office or talked with an interviewer in a 
different setting, will remember how difficult it was to answer 
very simple, personal questions about himself. Some people t 
will forget their telephone number or their wife’s maiden name \ 
at such a moment. It is often more difficult to answer ques-i 
tions in a group, particularly when the questioner is much( 
older than the one who is asked. 

The kind of program most helpful to the group will come 
from the leader’s understanding of the group members, his 
ability to help them express themselves, and his skill in leading 
them one step beyond the point which they have already 
reached. While the program director is usually ready with 
general suggestions for games or time-fillers, resorting to one 
of the many “Handbooks” for leaders, the final choice is usually 
left to the leader in charge of the group. 

Projects and topics involving several groups will have to 
come as the result of a joint discussion among all the leaders 
and the administrators. In choosing such topics it is important 
that the goal be obtainable by the group within a reasonable 
time. If, for example, the topic of “Housing” is chosen and 
every club goes to work on it, thus affecting the thinking of 
the members and their parents and the community, it will be 
necessary to expect visible changes in their housing situation a 
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year or two after such a large project is undertaken. Where a 
goal seems to be unobtainable the interest of the members will 
lag and tlie program will fail, no matter how interestingly it is l 
carried out. A group should not be led into trying to do some-|^ 
thing beyond its ability. 

The following are examples in which attempts were made to 
inject new or “uplifting” ideas into a group which was not 
ready for them. 

A Leader Who Was Too HelpfulI 

A group of adults was originally set up for recreation and 
social purposes. The program director decided that it was 
time for ^e members to do something about international^' 
co-operation. He reasoned that it was not enough for people 
to come together every night and play cards or plan boat-rides./' 
He felt that t hey ought to concern themselves with the largeiL- 
iismes in the wo rld arou nd th e.nL.. It was pointed out to him 
that apparently the ev^ts had not shaken the persons in this 
group, but he felt strongly about international problems and 
insisted that his people be awakened to a realization of their 
urgency. 

While he had the best and most enlightened of intentions, he 
failed to take into consideration a basic mental hygiene law; 
One can go no further than the people are ready to go. If he 
had remembered this law, he might have succeeded in begin- 
ning his broader program at their level and then through slow 
and gradual participation the project might have become their 
own. 

I nstead , he made speeches. He told that they_jshQuId 
be ashamed to sit around ever^ night plajin^ card s whilp p^n- 
ple m Eur ope were starvin gf and peac e was end angered by 
POw er ffloi Tps. He insisted that they inform themselves on what 
was going on. He introduced speakers, movies, and literature 
on topics of international co-operation. At first the members, 
out of respect for him, listened to the speeches, looked at the 
factual movies, and bought a few of the books on display. When 
the speeches were over, the good people were glad to get back 
to their cards and boat-rides. As the leader increased his doses, 
they, gently at first and more firmly later on, made it known 
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that they worked hard all day and were not interested. When 
the leader, driven by devotion to his high goals, assured them 
that they would get used to the higher type of program they 
shrugged their shoulders and began to stay away. Later he ’ 
found them playing cards in a place where nobody told them ! 
what to think. > 

This well-intentioned leader failed to begin his campaign 
with the recognition of the fundamental fact that one needs to 
understand people before he can help them. He was not aware j 
that there are mmy^ people who do not want any help. He 
was eventually left byTimself with his SeTlent Ideas on inter- 
national co-operation, because he could not get co-operation 
in the local unit. Being a very righteous and determined per- 
son, unable to learn from the people, he projected his failure 
on the card-players. He e nd e d up bv c alling them stupi d and 
announcing that he was not willing to continue to work with 
persons so backward as to play cards when the world was on 
fire. He will never be able, to achieve results a s long as. he in- 
sists on ignoring bas ic mental hygiene Jaws. 

Self-government That Did Not Work 

A similar example of a superimposed program deals with 
several groups of young people. The director of boys’ clubs 
was convinced that the one way for young people to learn 
democratic participation was by the organization of student 
government or, as he called it, a “House Council.” He had used 
the method successfully in a different community before. In 
the new setting he began by asking each club to elect repre- 
sentatives to the “House Council” which was to meet twice a 
month to discuss the program and policies. 

The boys, eager to try anything new, elected their repre- 
sentatives and in the council meetings “took over the house.” 
Adults told them of the democratic traditions of the institution 
and of the leadership they expected from them. The director 
and the staff were shocked by the behavior of the representa- 
tives in the council meetings. The president of the council 
had been given a gavel which he used throughout the meeting. 
Each blow brought shrieks of laughter and a chorus of name- 
calling. The sergeant-at-arms needed several assistants to eject 
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member after member of the council, until only a very few 
intelligent and secure youngsters were left. One of these boys 
suggested that perhaps the members did not deserve a council. 
He meant, of course, that they were not ready for it~a realistic 
observation. 

Many of them had been asked to assume responsibility at 
home long before they were ready for it. In quite a few fami- 
lies this had been necessary because it was the only way for 
the family to manage. Nevertheless, the dependency needs of 
the adolescents were unmet. In a way, these young people went 
to the group-work agency seeking escape from responsibility. 
Instead of meeting this need the leaders expected them to carry 
on the “democratic tradition.” Being encouraged to continue 
in the House Council they did in reality work-out their own 
problems to the detriment of the building by destroying prop- 
erty, taking all the special privileges, without being ready to 
exercise democratic obligations and duties. These boys, who 
did not always have a bed of their own, and who had suddenly 
been given the “right” to run a Settlement House, could not 
be expected to behave responsibly either at the Settlement 
or at home. The general bre akdown of discipline followed 
because th ere was no T faihing . for Th eir conscien ces, and be- 
cause of the failure to establish a solid group pattern of be- 
havior. They could not find acj^ridg^ betwe en the freedom 
given them at the club and th^restrictions at home. As they 
payeTbhe against the other, the parents eventually came out 
in open opposition to the club, with the youngsters caught in 
between. The situation became worse and ended with the I 
withdrawal of the director wficTh’adTdrced his ideas upon the j 
groups. 

A Wiser Approach to Self-government 

How the same problem was handled more positively and 
with more sensitivity to the needs of the individuals in a dif- 
ferent setting is described here. There was a history of hectic 
and upsetting meetings in which the youngsters and council 
had taken all the privileges, leaving all the duties to the adults. 
The question of their readiness for a council was thoroughly 
discussed. It was discovered that some clubs had sent dele- 
gates even though the clubs had met only irregularly and took 
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little part in the general activitites. The leaders saw that a 
council can be only as good as the sum total of all the clubs. 

It was also noted that one or tw o of the m embers had, been 

mainly responsible for t he "running of the council . while the 
majority of the men^ersjga^ed .fai ^feehlM . Iri spite of the 
bad situation, severaf'dr thrleaders expressed a keen interest 
in the continuation of this form of democratic participation. 
As often happens when the needs of adults are confused with 
the needs of youngsters, there was no clarity of thinking about 
the natural limitations of the young people as individuals and 
as a group. While every leader admitted in the discussion that 
he would not give a fifteen-year-old boy control over the 
budget, he would speak glibly about “sharing responsibility” 
with the House Council. It seemed as though the mere mul- 
tiplication of individuals would magically change their capacity 
for responsibility. Closer examination of a typical fifteen-year- 
old member led the leaders to see their lack of concrete and 
realistic thinking. They saw that giving adolescents too much ^ 
responsibility could be as harmful as the opposite course. 

After accepting the fact that their own desire for a council 
had tempted them to push the young people into it on the 
ground that it was “good for them,” they were ready to con- 
sider finding out just what interest the boys had in it. Surpris- 
ingly enough, the leaders most concerned admitted that they 
did not know how to approach the boys in regard to the ques- 
tion. Some of the more experienced felt embarrassed when 
they thought of asking a boy whether or not he wanted a coun- 
cil. Since they all admitted that this was a fairly simple ques- 
tion to ask, they could see that there were reasons within them- 
selves that created the difficulty. In searching for the reasons, 
the leaders discussed several approaches and found them all 
unsuitable. When one leader finally said: “I don’t know how 
to ask that question because the answer is too clear to me,” the 
group of leaders saw that they had first to get to the level on 
which the children lived and begin to work with them instead 
of using them. Once this was clear, the leaders were more able 
to discuss possible approaches. Some who still felt reluctant to 
speak to the boys individually were encouraged to talk about 
the council to groups instead. It was considered feasible for a 
leader to step into the game-room, watch a checker game for a 
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time and when the opening presented itself, say: “There has 
been some talk about a council meeting. Would you tell me 
how you feel about it?” These simple and informal approaches 
to a number of groups would bring a spontaneous reaction to 
the council idea. 

The next question to be asked would be in regard to the 
agenda: What do they want to talk about? Such a simple ques- 
tion would make it necessary for the boys to do some thinking. 
This would be their introduction to what it would mean to 
take responsibility for their own organization. As the leaders 
carried out these suggestions they learned that a large number 
of boys were not particularly interested in any council and did 
not care what they would talk about. 

It took considerable courage on the part of the leaders to 
decide in their staff meeting to do nothing about the council 
until the request would come strongly from the membership. 
The anxiety about doing nothing was relieved in time, as the 
activities continued smoothly and none of the boys so much 
as asked about a council meeting, except two of the older ones 
who had pushed the idea in the first place. Instead there was 
concentration on the “democratic process” in each club, with 
more attention to each individual member and the develop- 
ment of group feeling. In brief, it was discovered that it was 
necessary for each small unit to be working well before overall 
planning could be done by the membership. 

Secrets of Successful Self-government 

Once the small club units are really functioning, there is 
real value in helping them to learn to think beyond their own 
group by introducing the idea of representation, leading up to 
a planning body for all clubs or a council governing the busi- 
ness of the whole agency. There have been successful councils 
in various parts of the country and in different settings. They 
have succeeded when: 

1 The purpose of the entire organization was very specific and 
: clear. 

2. It had been related to the program through each leader. 

3. The Board of Trustees and contributors were active parts of 
the whole organization. 
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4. The representation went up and down the line from Board 
of Trustees to the youngest club. 

5. There was no discrimination as to age, sex, race, religion, so- 
cial position. 

6. The community in which the organization functioned was 
fully represented. 

7. Mental hygiene laws were taken as seriously as property rights 
and safety laws. 

When these conditions are met, an overall planning body 
can operate successfully. When they are not met, councils be- 
come artificial devices. Programs can be imposed on the whole 
organization just as the program for a single club can be im- 
posed by its leader. Programs planned “from above” reflect 
the thoughts of board members or administrators, and through 
the “chain of command” eventually reach the leaders of groups, 
and finally individual members. 

Unwise Use of Competition, and of Outside Pressure 

In one organization the people on top thought that the time 
had come to interest their members in the cultures of the vari- 
ous nationality groups in their community. While this was a 
worth-while attempt, the program was carried out far over the 
heads of the membership and actually never fulfilled its pur- 
pose. The high-light of the program was to be a folk festival 
to take place in the spring, and all activities of the organiza- 
tion during the fall and winter were planned to lead up toward 
this goal. 

The administration was thorough and efficient in its meth- 
ods, and provided each leader with mimeographed material 
on the cultural group he was to interpret to his club. The 
material was intelligently planned and cut to size. Because 
this was to be combined with the fund-raising drive, the pro- 
gram had been publicized throughout the community long 
before it was interpreted to the individual members. The 
newspapers carried editorials, the local radio station broadcast 
the various preparations and interviewed the leading spirits 
of the organization. In order to live up to the expectations 
thus created, the entire machine of the agency was thrown into 
high gear with a maximum drive for achievement on the part 
of each member. 
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Competition became one of the motivating forces in the 
clubs, so that by the end of the year prizes had to be promised 
to the clubs with the highest attendance, the most polished per- 
formance, the best voices, the best speakers. Club was matched 
against club, individual against individual. The group was not 
used to help individuals adjust to a larger unit, but to perform 
as effectively as possible. The leaders were under the illusion 
that such procedure would st reng then group feeling and did 
not realize^that the highly competitive atinosphere fosjiered 
aggresSon and hostility within each .unk^ so that a good deal 
of antagonism and hate developed. None of the groups gave 
up or fell apart and publicity continued to report truthfully 
that progress was being made. Actually, however, the groups 
stayed together because of outer pressure rather than inner 
cohesion. 

The original purpose of bringing the various national groups 
closer together had long been forgotten because of the premium 
on high achievement in each unit. The clubs and groups were 
simply too busy to see what the others were doing, even though 
they came together occasionally, either before or after re- 
hearsals, when they were tense and tired. At these times, they 
were not interested in finding out what each other was like, 
but in learning his cherished secrets and tricks. The concern 
of each group was to find out what the other group was plan- 
ning, in order to surpass it when it came to the final hour of 
the festival. Those groups that shared their secrets and cos- 
tumes, their manner of presentation, were considered naive 
and looked upon with scorn. Those who hid their secrets well 
were disliked and original prejudices were deepened. 

None of this was apparent to the press photographers, the 
radio commentators, the board members or city officials, al- 
though each leader was keenly aware of the damage the overall 
program was doing to his group. Not only were conflicts among 
groups deepened but the most elementary problems between 
parents and children as well. Community pressure caused 
parents to take it upon themselves to coach their own young- 
sters and to give directions at home. The children would say 
that they were sick and tired of the festival, the other na- 
tionality groups, and their own club. The parents ignored such 
expressions and used their authority to make them continue. 
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Was this merely a question of overdoing it or was it really 
a more fundamental question of confusing ends and means? 

The Best Programs Make Use of Everyday Life 

If the goal is to help people to learn to live together, a festi- 
val does not usually have a very lasting effect. While it is true 
that some experts have seemed to have some success in over- 
coming prejudices through festivals, it is well to remember the 
day-by-day situations in which people live. Festivals and health 
weeks and programs designed to promote better standards 
usually find people on their best behavior. But in our every- 
day life we are not always on our best behavior nor our worst 
behavior but our average behavior. It is therefore important 
to plan programs that are based on the average, day-by-day kind 
of life that we all live, and not depend too much on special 
occasions. If we mean business when we talk about democracy, 
programs planned to promote better interracial living should 
be as natural and healthy as bread and water. 

Once an organization has experienced living with other 
national and cultural groups day by day, an occasional festival 
or high point can be as thrilling as a Christmas holiday to a 
happy family. There are organizations in which the members 
of all national and cultural groups come together every day, 
in which the staff represents the various races, religions and na- 
tionalities in the community, in which the members of every 
group have the freedom to live their own lives and at the same 
time be part of the total organization. This is democracy in 
action, affecting everybody connected with it alike. Fund- 
raising in such agencies does not need high-powered, special 
drives, because the basis is so broad and democratic that people 
consider it a privilege to do their share toward its support. 

In Brief 

If program is the vehicle— the means and not the end— we can 
evaluate it by asking how it is carried out rather than by looking on 
the bulletin board to see “what they do here.” Very frequently, 
program becomes a thing in itself, enforced by competition and 
other high pressure methods. When this is the case, those individu- 
als who need an activity seldom get a chance at it because they are 
often not good enough to compete. Even such a well-known ac- 
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tivity as basketball can be skillfully used for the purpose of build- I 
ing healthier personalities while a so-called cultural activity sudi I 
as dramatics can be used destructively, if the “play is the thing.” ^ 

When program is consciously used as a means, it can become a 
very useful tool in community planning. When an organization 
has succeeded in translating its theoretical purposes into the daily 
practice of its activities, the danger of moving away from the com- 
munity by well-meant intellectualized programs will be easily 
avoided. So-called "uplifters” are resented because they super- 
impose their own good intentions on people who are not ready for 
them. Sometimes people tolerate such attempts for a time, but 
eventually will express their rejection openly. When the adults 
go no further than the young people are ready to, they get a less 
spectacular program but a sounder one. Overall planning is only 
possible after each small unit is well-integrated. 

When competition is the main motivation in promoting com- 
munity-wide programs, groups and individuals xvill suffer even if 
the programs are apparently successful. 

In a nutshell: The success of programs depends on how they are 
carried out, by leaders who have skill in understanding people. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Doctor or Policeman? 

Some Leaders and Some Adolescents Don’t Mix 

I N THIS SECOND PART OF THE BOOK, the members of the groups 
are the center of interest. In the first part the focus was on 
the leader. Of the ages with which leaders deal, the period of 
adolescence (roughly from twelve to eighteen years) presents 
the most problems. No age group is free from problems but,! 
for many reasons, adolescence is a more challenging period [ 
than any other. One of the reasons is the fact that our society- 
made by adults— has never quite accepted the problems of the 
adolescent, and has made few allowances for them. Another 
good reason why leaders find it difficult at times to work with 
adolescents li^^ithin themselves. To many adults adolescents 
present a thre^and they are afraid of them. This fear is not 
uncommon. It can be found among adults whose emotional 
age-level is nearer to that of the adolescent than they them- 
selves realize. These adults may have grown intellectually and 
physically, but may not have been able to work through the 
emotional problems that their adolescence presented. For this 
reason adolescent groups are bound to make them uncom- 
fortable and they should not be asked to lead groups of that 
age. They may do very well with much younger or much ) 
older people. 

There are some leaders who can handle certain problems of 
adolescence and have real difficulty with others, particularly 
with what is known as “discipline.” 

This chapter, which might be called “Teen-age Discipline,” 
deals with two of the most baffling problems groupTeaders 
face. “Teen-age” by itself is enough of a challenge. “Disci-f 
pline’’ is the title for many a full length book. The two, rolled 
in one, seem overwhelming, and yet they come that way in real 
life. Group leaders are constantly asked to handle both prob- 
lems together. It is of course no coincidence that the problem 
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of how to establish really sound control is most acute in the age 
groijp which has the strongest re^stance to all control. 

"^liy db adblescents resent discipline? Is discipline the same 


changes take place? '^Iit is one to do about them? How can 
young people be underkood when they are like children one 
minute and like grownups the next? We do not know all the 
answers to these questions. We do know that all behavior is 
“purposive” and that unless behavior at adolescence is under- 
stood especially well, a great deal of damage may be done. In 
order really to janderstand the ad olesc ent, it would be neces-s 
sary to study the stages of personality development thatj 2 i£.cg(ie 
ado lescenc e. That is not possible in this book. The material 
is presented very thoroughly in other books and is not neces- 
sarily of interest to all the readers of this one. We shall try 
to stick to the practical problems that baffle leaders of ado- 
lescent groups. 

Adolescence Is a Tough Time 

Certain characteristics of their behavior are well-known. 
They are “excessively egoistic, regarding themselves as the 
center of the univers&4nd the sole object of interest, and yet 
at no time in later life are they capable of so much self-sacri- 
fice and devotion. They form the most passionate love rela- 
tions, only to break them off as abruptly as they began them. 
On the one hand they throw themselves enthusiastically into 
the life of the community and, on the other, they have an 
overpowering longing for solitude. They oscillate between 
blind submission to some self-chosen leader and defiant rebel- 
lion against any and every authority. They are selfislytnd ma- 
terially minde^nd at the same time full of lofty ideal isi^ 
They are ascetic but will suddenly plunge into instinctual ^im 
dulgence of the most primitive character. At times their be- 
havior to other people is rou^and inconsidera^^, yet they 
themselves are extremely touchy^ Their moods veer between 
light hearted optimism and the blackest pessimism. Sometimes 
they will work with indefatigable enthusiasm and at other times 
they are sluggish and apathetic.” (3) 

Although adolescence is j ust one pha«!f> nf an individ nal^s 
developme^ we are frequently startled by his behavior in this 
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period because it seems so different from what it has been in 
the years preceding. Though his behavior seems to change 
very suddenlyj,/the visible changes are the external manifesta- 
tions of what has been taking place slowly as part of the con- 
tinilous process of development. His peculiar behavior during 
adolescence is his way of coping with the problems this de- 
velopment causes him. 

There are essentially three aspects of the changes with which 
we are here concerned: the emotional, the physical, and the 
social. 

The emotional changes occur within the unconscious. We 
have spoken, in the beginning, of the unconscious as the sub- 
merged part of the iceberg floating in the ocean of life. In 
order to appreciate fully the vehemence of submerged feelings, 
we need to remember that there was a time in our lives when 
feelings were quite uncivilizediixTlach individual relives in a 
very condensed form the various stages of the development of 
all mankind. 

The very young infant is in many ways like a little savage. 
He is unaware of what happens to him and has hardly any 
controls. His feelings are uncivilized. He becomes violently 
angry when he does not get his food on tim^He gets red in 
the face, screams, kicks, hits out with arms and leg^* He is, of 
course, unaware of why his mother is late; he has no concern 
except to satisfy his elementary needs^ Later on, when he is 
hungry, he will wait until supper is ready. 

Between infancy and adolescence, we develop in ourselves 
many controls. These controlling factors have grown out of 
the need to share life with people we love. But there are times 
in our lives when these controls break down. Under certain 
circumstances, if the going gets tough, we revert more and 
more to the uncivilized, untrained behavior of ii^ncy. Essen- 
tially, adolescence is characterized by strong infantile drives, 
a recapitulation of the original instincts, at a time when the 
controlling factors, developed over the years, are weak. These 
things, as stated before, occur on an unconscious level so that 
the adolescent is only dimly aware of them. But he feels these 
changes very keenly and is troubled by them. He is alsoi 
troubled by physical changes which are occurring now in a| 
very uneven way. 
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Briefly, the following physical changes are taking place. “In 
the boy the testes are stimulated by secretion of the pituitary 
gland to disseminate hormones, speeding up growth in body 
bulk and development in various aspects. In the girj/ the 
ovaries are stimulated by the pituitary gland to disseminate 
hormones which in turn stimulate rapid growth and change. 
Both boy and girl are getting actually ready for reproduction^ 
although a number of years of s odalreinojLioM^ 
miisjUuahn::Yene before th ey are ^ady as a tptaLpersonality.” (4) 
In other words, the adolescent is attaining bodily sexual 
maturity^efore reaching psychological and social maturity. 
While the unconscious emotional changes are only felt, the 
physical changes are visible and contribute to the confusion. 
The change^, voices, the oily^skin, the change in height and 
weight, and other visible changes take place at this time.-^' 

The young person who is experiencing these changes, fre- 
quently being unprepared for them, adjusts himself to them as 
best he can. His inner confusion is expressed in outer confu- 
sion: clothes are thrown around, hair is not combed, books are 
strewn all over the couch, things are misplaced, errands are 
forgotten. Sometimes this behavior is actually what the inner 
unconscious life is at this time: infantile. He cries, or he gets 
angry very suddei^ for what seem to the adult the slightest 
reasons. At other times he behaves like a grown person. 

He is about to enter the kingdom of the adults who have 
ruled his world until now. He is leaving the childhood stage 
and is, in parting, experiencing a heightening of all his child- 
hood feelings. 

The social changes that go with the emotional and physical 
ones begin at home. Since the adolescent is about to leave this 
old environment he has to look for standards outside of the 
home. On the one hand he fears the independence that lies 
ahead. On the other he feels a great desire to “be on his own.” 
The role of the adult is to stand by, without pushing him. 
There will be times when he will need the permissive pro- 
tection of an adult. There will be other times when he will 
resent any kind of intrusion into his growing independence. 

In this search for standards 'of his own, the adolescent ex- 
perimems a good deal. He tries out friendships with boys and 
girl^^/Sometimes very passionatel^^ometimes very casuall'^. 
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He considers trades and profession^ He talks and reads about 

them. He may discard one quickly and hold to another for a 

longer time. He concerns himself now with other people, much 

more so than when he ^ saw everything with his 

Because he is not really sure about these new standards that 

he.is_exploriug,^he frequently argues for or against them very 

heatedly.^ 

Because the originally uncontrolled instincts are so powerful 
at this time, the adolescent sometimes tries to solve his prob- 
lem by a complete repudiati^ of the expression of instincts. 
In that case he goes through an ascetic phase. “This adolescent 
mistrust of instinct has a dangerous tendency to spread; it may 
begin with instinctual wishes and extend to the most ordinary 
physical needs. We have all met young people who severely 
renounced any impulses which savored of sexuality and who 
avoided the society of those of their own age, declined to join 
in any entertainment and, in true puritanical fashion, refused 
to have anything to do with the theater, music or dancing. We 
can understand that there is a connection between the fore- 
going of pretty and attractive clothes and the prohibition of 
sexuality. But we begin to be disquieted when the renuncia- 
tion is extended to things which are harmless and necessary, as, 
for instance, when a young person denies himself the most 
ordinary protection against cold, moruhes.'-the flesh in every 
possible way, and expo^„his h^lth to unnecessary-risks-, when 
he ‘on principle' reduces his daily food to a minimum, when, 
from having enjoyed long nights of sound sleep, he forces him- 
self to get up early, when he is reluctant to laugh or smile.” (5) 

Then we have young people who get much satisfaction from 
arguing about abstract topics— as far away from their problems 
as possible. “The range of these abstract interests and of the 
problems which these young people try to solve is very wide. 
They will argue the case for free love or marriage and family 
life, a free-lance existence or the adoption of a profession, rov- 
ing or settling down, or discuss philosophical problems such 
as religion or free thought, or different political theories, such 
as revolution versus submission to authority, or friendship 
itself in all its forms. . . . We are surprised to discover that this 
fine intellectual performance makes little or no difference to 
his actual behavior, , . . The fact that his understanding of and 
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interest in the structure of society often far exceed those of 
later years does not assist him in the least to find his true place 
in social life, nor does the many-sidedness of his interests deter 
him from concentrating entirely upon a single point— his 
preoccupation with his own personality. . . . When a young 
lad phantasies that he is a great conqueror, he d oes no t on that 
account fe(gl_any obli gation to give proof„o£Jiis-.cQurage or 
endurance; in r^“Ii^ Similarly, he evidently derives gratifi- 
catimrHom'Tfte“fro process of thinking, speculating or dis- 
cussing. His behavior is determined by other factors and is 
not necess arily in fluenced by the results of these intellectual 
gymnastics.” (5) 

These are fairly typical ways in which adolescents work out 
their inner conflicts^As a rule they may be regarded as normal 
expressions of inner turmoil. Leaders of groups must remem- .| 
ber that they play a very significant part in the life of the/ 
adolescent. 

It is not difficult to understand the importance of those 
adults whom he meets as he moves out into the open sea, away 
from his family. As a rule, adolescents travel in groups. In 
each member of the group the unconscious life which has been 
compared to the submerged part of an iceberg is a powerful 
force; the uneven physical changes create anxiety and confu- 
sion; in each one the desire for security and his own standards 
is powerful. They get a great deal of comfort from being in a 
group. 

Group leaders bear the brunt of the inner and outer changes. 
Most lea ders have experienced, extreme adoration and equally | 
extreme rejecnbn by members' of adolescent groups. They are 
loved and hated intensely; it is important for them to remem- 
ber that the feelings both of love and of .hate are not to be 
taken personally but symbolically. Adult leaders outside the 
family group have to help adolescents gain new standards and 
an understanding of their own confusion. They are “safer” 
than the parents. Leaders do not urge them to be either de- 
pendent or independent. They do not say, “You used to be 
so nice and orderly, Jimmy. Now look at yourself.” They do 
not say, “You are old enoii^ to go out and earn a living as I 
did when I was your age^yLeaders are in a much better posi- 
tion to be objective. Frequently they can do a better job with 
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the members of a group than with their own adolescent son or 
daughter. One need not feel distressed about that, because the 
very fact that he has been a good, loving, and understanding 
parent for so long may make him ineligible to be the person 
outside the family whom the adolescent needs at this time. 
He will always be needed as a parent, but in a different ca- 
pacity. 

The adolescent has joined the group because, probabl y un- 
consciously, he hopes to meet some of his needs thrpugh^^ If 
hels able to do this it becomes easier for him to give up some 
of his own needs for the group's welfare. Thus the group helps 
the individual to be more himself and at the same time to give 
up part of himself to the group. In this process, the group 
leader plays the role of helping both individuals and the whole 
group. 

The changes in adolescents take place on the three levels 
gradually, unevenly, and in a much more complex way than 
we have sketched, but this brief summary of the most obvious 
changes may help to a better understanding of the group and 
the individuals in itj^ ' 

What Do We Mean by “Discipline”? 

Discipline has many definitions. They include such different 
meanings as “development of the faculties by exercise”; “train- 
ing through suffering”; punishment; means taken to maintain 
order on special occasions. In this book it will always be under- 
stood to mean the “voluntary subordination of the individual 
to the welfare of the group.” (6) This is the definition used 
by General Marshall in the U. S. Army. In this sense disci- 
pline is a goal of good group leadership, rather than a means 
to which one resorts on special occasions. While most group 
leaders will be ready to accept this definition, it is realistic to 
recognize the fact that many leaders use punishment when 
they find themselves unable to get “voluntary subordination of 
the individual to the welfare of the group.” 

Conflict exists when the leader, charged with the accomplish- 
ment of this goal, finds himself frustrated and, as the result 
(in the true sense of the word) , “loses control.” As with other 
frustrations, he himself falls back on earlier stages of behavior, 
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using threats, physical force, or emotional pressure. This is 
the absence of discipline on the part of the leader. It lowers 
the level of discipline in the group. 

It is possible to avoid many of these frustrating experiences 
if we keep in mind the relationship between leader and group, 
and the limitations within individuals in the group. 

The ability of the individual to subordinate himself to the 
welfare of the group depends on a great many factors. One of 
these is age. When the three-year-old stops wetting his bed, he 
shows discipline: he voluntarily subordinates his original in- 
stinctive behavior in exchange for love and acceptance. 

If the twelve-year-old gives up his desire to carry the flag on 
the stage and accepts the job of usher instead, he shows disci- 
pline. Let us suppose that he is not ready for this step— that the 
normally strong instincts at this time are more powerful than 
the new controls being learned. We can then say he has “little 
discipline.” He is at a stage of his development in which he 
needs help in overcoming infantile drives, help in strengthen- 
ing the controls which he should have when he is an adult. 
The leader finds himself in a difficult position because the vari- 
ous members of his group are at different points of develop- 
ment. 

It is important that the leader keep in mind both the indi- 
vidual and the group. The common denominator for both 
is the group atmosphere, as well as the relationship. It is neces- 
sary to think of discipline always in flexible terms, depending 
on the goal of the whole group. What is the goal of the group / 
at the time? Is it to exhibit military precision, or is it to raise • 
funds for a community project? If the goal is military precision 
and the exhibition of good manners, the Job of usher could be 
considered more important than the more glamorous one of 
carying the flag. If the goal is to put on a show to raise money,/ 
the usher’s Job could be of small importance and the perform- 
ance on the stage of major interest. In this case, the usher’s Job 
could be purely utilitarian and perhaps not to be expected from 
a certain twelve-year-old. 

It would help the leader's relationship little if he were to 
force the youngster to do the job. Involuntary subordination 
is not true discipline. Here the difference between discipline 
in the army and in the voluntary group comes out very clearly. 
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The goal of the army does not change but in the voluntary 
group it changes constantly. Military discipline should not be 
used in group work to cover lack of skill. If the leader’s rela- 
tionships to a group are sound, and the atmosphere is per- 
missive, calm, and relaxed, voluntary subordination of the in- 
dividual to the welfare of the whole group will usually follow. 

True discipline, really voluntary subordination to the group 
welfare, is frequently not achieved because of a wrong “group 
climate.” A few typical illustrations of wrong climates, taken 
from classroom practices, which nevertheless are applicable to 
group work, are given: 

Wrong J^^ to Get. Discipline 

The punitive climate is one of the most frequent distortions of 
discipline in classrooms. A punitive climate is not identical with “a 
case of punishment.” On the contrary, wise punishment usually 
does not at all imply the basic attitude of “punitiyene§§” of the 
teacher toward the child, while in a thoroughl^punitive climate 
the pressure on children is often so high all the time that the 
teacher needs to make only sparse use of actual punishment as such. 

However, the punitive climate is perhaps the most destructive 
of group morale and discipline of any classroom climate. It in- 
variably produces these characteristic side effects: teacher shows 
little respect for the persons of the children in her room, being so 
sure she can manage their behavior by threat and fear anyway 
that she doesn’t bother about them as human beings; the pupils 
usually expect absolute acceptance or rejection on the basis of the 
teacher's behavior code, and they usually fall into two groups— 
some rebel, hate, and fight back (the open “problem cases” in a 
punitive group) and others identify themselves with the teacher 
out of fear, and therefore have to become moral hypocrites in their 
attitude toward other children. They are suspiciously submissive 
as long as the teacher is present, squeal on neighbors when they 
get a chance, and in general, develop a holier-than-thou attitude 
toward their pals. The emotion of fear of reprisal and shame is in j 
the air most of the time, teacher as well as the onlookers receiving / 
sadistic enjoyment of the chronic type. 

It is this kind of climate that breeds sadists, bullies, and hypo-| 
crites. In this type of group it is a sign of character and courage’ 
to become a behavior problem. The morally healthy individual! 
is the most frequent victim of the punitive climate. 

The emotional blackmail climate is another distortion of healthy 
group living. It is a variation of the punitive climate but sails 
under a different disguise. In the emotional blackmail climate the 
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teacher "loves'* all children and says so at the rate of three times 
a minute. At the same time she rubs it in about how nice and 
unaggressive she is— how she will never punish anybody for doing 
wrong-while she drips with enjoyment of the self-induced guilt 
feelings of her crew. In the emotional blackmail climate, you don’t 
get punished if you do wrong, but you have to feel like a 
heel for three weeks afterward. The teacher in this climate pro- 
duces a tremendous emotional dependence on her, exploiting it as 
the only source of influence. 

The results of this type of climate are these: a surprising ab- 
sence of physical or other obvious violence between teacher and 
children, often confused with understanding and progressiveness 
in technique; an extreme fear in the children of the disapproval 
of their teacher, resulting in extended orgies of self-accusation by 
the children and hurt feelings by the adult leader after each case 
of disciplinary breach; a strong rivalry among some of the children s 
who are the "good” ones as against those of the children who are j 
not as emotionally close to the teacher as they. 

The discipline problems of this group will be especially strong 
when these children move from younger childhood into early 
adolescence where so much adult dependence is unnatural for 
them. The main casualties of this climate are those who want to 
grow up and become independent and would rather take the rap 
for a mischievous act than turn into self-depreciatory introverts at 
the teacher’s command. 

The hostile competition climate. The hostile competition climate 
is a distortion of an otherwise healthy phenomenon in our society. 
Normally, a good deal of competitiveness is unavoidable, even 
liked by the children growing into a society where there can be 
little doubt of the presence of competitiveness. However, there are 
two things that can go wrong with normal competitive climate: 
one is that there may be more competitiveness than children need 
or can stand without developing negative character traits or de-l 
featism; the other is that competitiveness may deteriorate intol 
hatefulness. ' 

The hostile competition climate may be characterized thus: 
everybody is whipped into aggressively competing with everybody 
else all of the time. Reward is given to him who proudly tramples 
under his feet whoever dares to compete with him. Shame falls 
upon the head of the child who would rather get a lower grade 
than feel holier-than-thou toward his best pal. 

The hostile competition climate turns a classroom into a dog| 
raceyit is highly doubtful that mutual love and friendship is de- 
veloped in the participants while the race is going on. 

Results: Extreme unco-operativeness among group members— ail 
organization has to be enforced by outside rules and pressures; the 
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development of outcasts among those who happen to be last in the 
line of aggressive competition and of snobs among those who happen 
to hold the front line easily and get more than ten times the 
amount of praise that their efforts deserve. The result is dependence 
of such groups on autocratic management, no real wish for demo- 
cratic co-operating and self-management, enjoyment of punitive 
instance of discipline breach as an outlet of all the hostility and 
moral ^obbishnes s fosiered undercover. 

The group-pride climate has a very healthy counterpart. What 
we mean here is the distorted case where the group leader tries to 
develop a strong emotional relationship of every member toward the 
total group, and then overfosters a feeling of vanity and conceit 
as related to the group as such. Good “teams” sometimes allow 
their team spirit to disintegrate into the climate I refer to. 

The group pride climate usually develops a high degree of group 
consciousness of a classroom as a whole, with a variety of positive 
attributes connected with such development. At the same time it 
produces a host of potential group executioners who just wait for 
a moment when they can swoop down on the unlucky devil who 
was a stain on the group honor or reward. On the other hand, it 
develops a certain set of chronic rejectees and releases wild mob- 
lynching psychology against them under the cover of righteous 
^oup indignation. Violent fights or the chronic problem behavior 
of the constantly persecuted and despised rejectee are the main 
types of discipline problems engendered through a climate of 
this type. (7) 

These illustrations of group climate refer to classroom situa- 
tions. The classroom is a nonvoluntary group. But the descrip- 
tions apply to a high degree to voluntary groups as well. The 
group leader has more leeway and is less hampered by regula- 
tions, but he needs to be as much aware of distortions of the 
group climate as does the teacher. 

Teen-age Discipline 

If we understand the demands made on the personality at 
this time we can appreciate the task before the adolescent. On 
the one hand he has t o hvpak„ ajvay fro m emotion gJLattac-hment i 
to the family, so necessary in the recent past. At the same time f 
that he makes this break he feels himself disturbed by bio- 
logical changes and a new and strange power. Society confuses 
the picture further. The adolescent wno is supposed to be a 
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child and is allowed to collect scr^j^is suddenly expected to be 
a man and win a world. While he is trained to kill, he is not 
permitted to vote. 

Nor has society any solution for the conflicts arising from the 
fact that the adolescent is biologically r eady f oLieproduction j 
but psychologically not ready for marriage.%>>at sets up taboos 
and penalties to restrain him. He is being told to hurry up and 
become a man and take his place in the world. When he wants 
to earn money, he is told that he is just a child*,. When he does 
a childlike job, he is told that he is a man. 

It is not surprising that delinquency rates in adolescence are | " 

hig]^ In any case adolescence is a difficult experience. Added 
to the normal problems are bad housing, poor health, low in- 
come, lack of recreation. Keeping in mind the inner and outer 
changes to which the adolescent is asked to adjust when sub- 
mitting himself to the welfare of the group, the leader, from 
the height of adult security, will be careful not to reproach 
him for his lack of discipline. 

The advantage of the group to the individual lies in the 
fact that its standards provide a kind of group conscience. 
Adolescents have strong loyalties to their club or their troop, 

It is as though the club is a third dimension— the individual 
being one, the leader another, and the group the third.yfhere 
are many things the adolescent will not do alone or for his 
parents or for the leader if he is dealt with as an individual. 

But the group generates strength and encouragement to which 
the individual responds. 

The welfare of the group is the watchword for the leader of 
the group in matters of discipline. By virtue of the fact that 
he is leader of the group, rather than parent, he can use the 
group conscience for the development of adolescents. 

The very definition of discipline, in the sense in which we 
have used it, presupposes a group setting. Group discipline is^ 
the ability of all the members of the group to subordinate 
themselve^or the welfare of the group,. This ability varies, | 
with eacnl i]ieinber“and at diff erent tim es with different-goals. * 

I To see a group in a single situation and make the observation 
that it has good "discipline” is meaningless. The conclusion 
is not sure, either for the individual or the group, until they 
have been observed over a period of time and in different set- 
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tings. To one member it may mean a great deal of discipline 
to come on time. If in his home there has been ri gid stre ss on i- 
punctuality over a period of years, he may react to it by coming 
to the club at all hours^/I£ he comes on time, it may mean a 
great deal of discipline even though he may not be willing to 
abide by a majority vote in the meeting. On the other hand a 
boy who has repressed all his instincts and developed too much 
control might be showing good discipline by talking up against 
a majority opinion. 

Evaluation of discipline in a group can be made only with 
intimate knowledge of its members. The acid test comes when 
a group goes into action in a basketball game, puts on a stage 
performance, goes on an overnight hike. Leaders frequently 
find themselves frustrated because the majority of their mem-| 
bers are unable to pass this acid test. The reason for the failure/ 
depends of course on the particular group and its leader. It is, 
generally tvisest to postpone projects that place the discipline 
of the group under strain as long as possible and u ntil th e 
leader has_a thoroughly sound and pr ove d relatio nshi p wiidi 
each member and the group asji whole. ,.^o put a barely in- 
tegfated group on the kage, on an overnight hike, or on a 
strange basketball court, is as unsound as to send half-trained 
soldiers into battle. Such an experience can wreck the group 
and ruin its discipline. Leaders sometimes fall into this diffi- 
culty because the group presses for adventure or different 
experiences. 

It is realistic for a leader to tell the group that it is better for 
them to wait until they know one another better. Try some 
simple experiences first. It is unwise of course to put off a 
group by accusing them of not having enough discipline. While 
this may be true it arouses resentment that prevents the de- 
velopment of voluntary subordination and sets up a b arrier 
between the leader and the group. 

In Brief 

Adolescence is the cocoon stage— no longer a child, not yet an 
adult. Disturbing changes take place at this time. In the emo- 
tional area, the controls over instinctual infantile drives become 
weakened; in the physical area, the body gets ready for reproduc- 
tion; in the social area, the young person is beginning to break 
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away from his family and to look for security outside of the home. 

In this search, group leaders play an important part, often bear- 
ing the brunt of the changes. Their attempt to establish controls 
depends on their understanding of these changes as well as on the 
group atmosphere they are able to create. Understanding is not 
to be confused with excusing, and freedom must not be confused 
with license. Firmness helps the adolescent in his attempt to build 
the controls needed. 

Discipline has three aspects: 

the voluntary, 

the ability to subordinate, 

the welfare of the group. 

All three elements need to be present. The leader's concern 
will have to be with all three but most prominently with the third. 
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Boy Meets Girl 

An important phase in the adolescent’s development is his 
attempt to establish relationship with the other sex. In 
this, the leader, because of his unique role, should be able to 
be of great help. However, many leaders find this difficult 
because of their own prejudices, taboos, and anxieties. The 
young person often asks in an indirect or awk ward w ayj^the 
leader often deals witli the awkwardness rather than the real 
problem. 

Dealing With the Most Interesting Topic of All 

These are typical ways in which both adolescents and adults 
show their confusion: The coach of a basketball team found his 
boys, after a game, sitting in the locker room being hugely 
amused by a small booklet that they passed' around. They 
laughed and seemed embarrassed until one of them asked the 
leader’s opinion about the booklet, which, he said, was about 
“the sex life of the monkey.” The leader looked at what was 
obviously a cheap pornographic job. He tried to be casual 
about it, and, after leafing through it quickly, gave it back to 
the boys and told th^m that this was “junk.” He suggested that 
the boys might think of “more important” things and read 
“better” books. He then made what he probably considered a 
skillful move by talking fast about a coming game. 

Actually the leader had not been as skillful as he imagined in 
side-stepping the one problem which was at this time most 
important to the boys. They were confused about a number of 
things. Some, probably only a few, were curious about how 
babies are really made-j/The majority were probably more 
concerned with the sex act itselfy^ Factual information about 
reproduction is easily obtainable but the adolescent is more 
preoccupied with copulation. This preoccupation with a phys- 1 
ical aspect is natural sipc^only the physical part of his per- [ 
sonality has reached the level of sex maturity. Psychologically, 
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he is far from ready/ He is not greatly interested in the bio- 
logical development of the egg or the growth of the embryo. 

: Some of the boys were undoubtedly enjoying the forbidden 

sex stimulation with both anxiety and pleasure. In a very gen- 
eral way they all wanted some kind of help. In a situation of 
this kind a leader begins the process of giving help in the same 
way in which help must always be given: by understanding the 
problem. What troubled the boys? what did they really want 
I to know? Probably they were not very clear about it them-/ 

‘ selves and different members of the group wanted different/ 

kinds of help. To reach the majority of his group, the leader 
If would have to start, therefore, on a simple basis, without asking 

many pointed questions. The embarrassed laughing would give 
j him one clue to an understanding of where the boys stood./ 

it Before he could even hope to talk with them, it would be 

; necessary for him to establish a less tense atmospher^^Giggling 

usually means tension/'Genuine laughter discharges tension/ 
He would hav6 to begin, therefore, by clearing the air, perhaps 
getting a laugh to help discharge tension and to provide a more 
secure climate in which to talk. 

It is difficult to say just how a given leader would go about 
this because it would depend partially on his own personality 
and on his relationship to the boys, but for the purpose of 
illustration, a description is given of how one leader met a 
similar situation. He looked at the booklet and back at the 
boys. He did not say anything, but smile^ as the boys grinned 
self-consciously at him. He waited for one of them to give him 
an opening, and when nobody spoke, pointed at the booklet 
and asked, "What about it?” 

This very simple question made it necessary, and easy, for 
the boys to speak. One of them said: "Hot stuff, eh?;;^ A few 
of them laughed and another one said: “What do you think 
about it?” 

The leader smiled without restraint/which in itself told 
the boys that he was accepting them with their problem^ He 
said that he did not think it was particularly "hgt;” “As a 
matter of fact,” he added, “the drawings are poor and do not 
show anything.” 

One of the boys took him up and asked him whether he knew 
of drawings that showed more. This was the opening the 
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leader wanted. He at first accepted their confusion simply and 
warmly, told them that he did not see any parti cular harm in 
such booklets, nor did he see any val^r He made it clear that,, 
if anything, such booklets would confuse them more and give] 
them no real pleasure. They would have to learn to get along! 
with girls naturally and comfortably, and their love life should 
be a source of happiness and pleasure rather than a.problem.-- 
He made it plain that he did not blame them, but asked how 
many of the boys had a very clear idea of the reproductive 
process. 

By that time the embarrassment had ended and the boys 
were in a receptive, interested mood. There was an occasional 
flare-up of giggling w^hich the leader ignored. Eventually he 
was able to determine what he had originally suspected, that 
they wanted good factual information which neither parents 
nor school had been able to give them. 

Co-ED Discussion 

Psychiatry has long recognized the need for a better under- 
standing of the sex problems occurring in adolescents. This 
viewpoint is given in a recent publication: 

Adolescence, however, brings many new problems, among them 
of course, sexual ones. The girl, if not given simple, common-sense 
explanations about her feminine functions, may be frightened by 
menstruation or unprepared for sexual temptations, and so may 
acquire unfortunate attitudes that will endanger her future role as 
a wife and mother. The boy, if similarly unprepared, is especially 
apt to develop excessive fears as to the supposed consequences of 
certain almost universal outlets of his sexual energies—fears that 
may hound him endlessly, yet that could have been prevented by 
kindly reassurance and advice. (8) 

While some leaders at this point prefer to recommend books 
and pamphlets to be read, others prefer to use them only as a 
basis for discussion. If the relationship permits it, discussion, 
rather than recommendations for reading, is preferable for two 
reasons. It provides the opportunity for clearing up misunder- 
standing and going into detail on points which might not be 
fully covered. It also safeguards the use made of the book and 
prevents confusion at home or on the street where the young- 
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sters might take the book. When the leader himself does not 
feel free to give help, it is preferable to get other people to do 
it, rather than to force himself to do it because of the urgency 
of the request. 

In discussions about boy-and-girl relationships, it is impor- 
tant, as it is in all other situations, not to go further than the 
group is ready to go. In other words, one should not talk about 
things that are important only to the adult, or try to make a 
point, or deliver a message, beyond the interest of the listeners. 

Many leaders are fairly comfortable in discussing the repro- 
duction process or in recommending good literature. Some 
prefer to take a small group of boys or girls. Two recently 
published booklets emphasize the value of co-ed discussion of 
sex problems: 

There is a great advantage in presenting these matters to boys 
and girls together. There is a growth of mutual respect and under- 
standing, a comradeship in thinking, a bridging of frequently 
existing antagonisms and allaying of fears. Few married women 
have lived that have not wished they could unburden their hearts 
to their husbands and work out their problems with them only to 
feel too ensnared in their imprisoned emotions to speak frankly. 
The establishment of the sexual life as a subject of open and mutual 
interest, acceptable and valuable, is one of the achievements of 
education in groups of boys and girls together. (9) 

Sex Differences 

This is not the place to go fully into psychological diiffer- 
ences between boys and girls. However, it is necessary to re- 
member that, aside from the general changes mentioned in 
the previous chapter, there are important differences between 
the two sexes. One of these has to do with the problem of men- 
struation. The physical experience requires an additional 
psychological adjustment, calling for more understanding from 
leaders of girls. As in the case of information regarding the 
reproduction process, factual knowledge does not necessarily 
take care of all of the feelings involved. There are many fears 
and anxieties which are not fully allayed by factual knowledge 
alone. There is evidence to show that many adults, and many 
leaders among them, carry with them taboos and prejudices 
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concerning sex functions. These prejudices, often unconscious, 
will be revealed by leaders in their dealings with young people. 
Leaders of girls’ groups will find the chapter on “Menstruation 
and Adolescence,” by Dr. Helene Deutsch, in her modern 
classic, Psychology of Womerij especially helpful. 

Another important difference between boys and girls has 
to do with the significance of the sex organs: 

In young girls eroticism remains separated from awareness of 
sexuality for a longer time than in boys. This fact can be explained 
for the most part on the basis of anatomic differences. The erotic 
fantasies of boys are soon accompanied by obvious genital processes. 
. . . Because of the genital urge, it is difficult for the boy to deny 
the connection between the two. 

Girls, however, do not so easily discover that their genitals aie 
the executive agents of their yearning for love, and even if they 
have had orgiastic emotions and have performed masturbatory 
acts, they still find it easier to keep their psychologic feelings and 
tensions apart than do boys. Above all, masturbation can assume 
more indirect and concealed forms in girls than in boys. The 
vaginal sensations cannot be compared with the pressure of the 
male organ, the tension cannot always be exactly localized, excita- 
tion and relaxation can take place without conscious control on 
the part of the girl. The statements of many young girls and women 
that they have never masturbated rest on a basis of relative truth, 
because it may very well happen that the entire masturbatory dis- 
charge takes place without any direct conscious participation. Thus, 
it is easy for the girl to undertake unconscious diverting actions 
based on the fact that the direct excitation in the genital region 
is easily repressed and manifests itself in sensations in other parts 
of the body. Such sensations as heart pounding, pressure in the 
stomach, a feeling of burning in the head, light dizziness, and 
various other manifestations are often continuations of and sub- 
stitutes for repressed masturbation. ... 

Another important difference between the sexes with regard to 
the relative completion of adolescence lies in their tendencies to 
identification. The tendency itself is not peculiar to girls dur- 
ing adolescence. Naturally there are differences between boys 
and girls as regards the objects of their identifications, their pur- 
pose, etc., but the process itself stems from the same needs of the 
weak ego and serves the same general end in both sexes. . . . 

During this entire period young people show a tendency to turn 
away from reality and indulge in fantasies. But it seems that the 
boy's more active sexuality leads to a stronger turn toward reality 
and toward conquering the outside world than is the case with 
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the young girl Hence an important psychological difference be- 
tween the sexes: man’s attention is principally directed outward, 
and woman’s inward. That typical trait of adolescence that we 
discussed before— keen observation of one’s own psychological 
processes— is as a rule more intense in the girl than in the boy. 
Preoccupation with her own mind continues in the woman’s later 
life and determines two important and distinctive feminine char- 
acteristics, namely, woman’s greater intuition and greater sub- 
jectivity in assimilating and appreciating the life processes. The 
cornerstones of these fundamental feminine characteristics are laid 
during adolescence. 

The young man emerges less scathed than the girl from the 
phase of intensified identifications; in the formation of his per- 
sonality he has assimilated them more successfully. True, only a 
few boys develop personalities so powerful and independent that 
they can completely renounce identifications with others. But the 
feminine ego seems to remain longer— to some degree it remains 
throughout life— in that phase of adolescence in which the tendency 
toward identification is strengthened. The question whether this 
is explained by definite dispositional elements in woman or by the 
boy’s more active turning toward reality, is not difficult to an- 
swer. The same dispositional factors strengthen woman’s tendency 
to identification and obstruct those of her activities that are di- 
rected toward the outside world. These forces are also responsible 
for other characteristic feminine traits, such as those we have men- 
tioned above, i.e., woman's greater intuition and subjectivity. The 
common denominator of all these qualities is woman’s greater 
deep-rooted passivity with regard to all life processes outside of 
the reproduction function. (10) 

The Questions That Are Asked 

Both boys and girls in their attempts to set their own stand- 
ards come to the group leader for support and help. In this 
search, the leaders find themselves confronted with very specific 
questions; “Do girls expect you to kiss them good night after 
a date?’’ “Do boys think me cheap when I let them kiss me?” 
“How can you tell a boy that you are in love with somebody 
else without hurting his feelings?” “Should you invite a boy to 
your house after he has taken you out to dinner?” “How far 
should you go in petting?” “At what age can you have inter- 
course?” “Do you have to be married before you can have 
sexual relations?” 

These are samples of questions asked by adolescents either 
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in written form, usually anonymous, or in small groups. These 
questions would be asked by a large majority of young people 
if the leaders would let them express these problems. Very 
often they are not verbalized because leaders do not encourage 
such discussions, since they do not know how to handle them. 
A sense of self-protection prevents many leaders from encourag- 
ing questions to which they have no answers. Frequently they 
will not only find it difficult to formulate an answer but some 
of them have not been enabled by their parents to clarify fully 
the problems for themselves, even though they are years older 
than their groups and are expected by the youngsters to have 
worked through these problems for themselves. Ironically 
enough, many leaders have not come to grips with these prob- 
lems because their own group leaders failed to help them at a 
time when they were ready for help. It is necessary to face this 
fact, rather than to expect leaders to do what they are emotion- 
ally unable to perform. 

There are, however, many leaders of groups who would like 
to overcome such difficulies and have asked for help with them, 
being aware of the need for airing out problems which are 
hushed up in some quarters. When possible, such leaders have 
used specialists to do the job for them, but more often they had 
to do it themselves and wished they could do it better. 

The suggestions in the following pages are not to be taken 
as a prescrpition, or a “model talk.” They are points that have 
seemed to be clarified helpfully in discussions with mature 
leaders in various settings. The questions just mentioned ask 
for reassurance, indicate uncertainty about moral standards, 
and reflect the confusion prevalent in adolescents. It is danger- 
ous to give specific advice without being familiar with the in- 
dividual’s total pattern and that of his or her family. The 
leader’s own standards might throw them into considerable 
conflict with the standards of their home, their church, or 
friends. Usually, leaders of groups do not have very close knowl- 
edge of all the factors at work in young people’s lives. They 
are not in a position to “advise” them. The thing to be done 
is just what is done in any instance when someone is unsure 
about a decision— help him clarify his feelings and understand 
his situation, thus enabling him to make a decision himself 
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and to take responsibility for it. It would be realistic to realize 
that the inability of an individual to make a decision is evi- 
dence of his unwillingness to be responsible for his own actions. 

Therefore, if one is to be perfectly honest, his only direct 
answer to the questions is: “I don’t know.” The leader may 
have actually to say just this if the youngsters insist upon a 
direct answer, which they sometimes do. Of course, one will not 
stop there, because this, by itself, would not seem very helpful. 

If the questions are asked in a group, one can use them as 
steppingstones into discussion, assuming that the leader knows 
how to get the young people to talk more about their problems 
and confusions. The leader’s role is then that of a discussion 
leader rather than that of an answer giver. The purposes of 
such a discussion would be: first, to help them express them- 
selves more fully about these questions than they have here- 
tofore; and second, to give the leader the opportunity to direct 
their thinking toward some of the underlying issues. 

The way one directs such discussion depends also on the 
particular cultural, religious, and racial group in which the 
leader finds himself. It is imperative that discussion take into 
consideration the morals and standards of the families and com- 
munity, and must under no circumstances be limited to the 
leader’s own ideas of what is right or wrong. 

Since the adolescent is troubled by the conflict between his 
instinctual drives and the standards of society, the problem may 
have no real answer, for our society puts a taboo on sex relation- 
ships before marriage. Leaders might be of help to the group 
of adolescents by assuring them that their problems are shared 
by the majority of young people. It would be realistic to say 
that there exist various points of view on the solution of these 
problems. It would be reassuring to admit freely that, in a 
sense, society has created the problem because it does not allow 
sex experiences at this age. There have been and there are 
primitive societies in which such a taboo does not exist. It 
would be very important to assure them that they are not “bad” 
because they have the desire for such experiences. On the other 
hand it is helpful for them to know that our social codes are 
usually wise, for conditions in a civilized society differ greatly 
from those in a primitive society. Here again the leader must 
realize the difference between disapproval of actions and re- 
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jections of individuals. Leaders will want to help young people 
to understand the reason for their families’ natural anxiety, 
and for the existence of social codes. 

It may help very little to point out that they are psycho- 
logically not ready for a complete life experience, for they 
would resent this. It is harmful to create more anxiety and 
guilt than the young people already have. The fact that they 
ask questions means that they have been told about right and 
wrong by others. It means that they know about the physical 
and emotional dangers of experiences for which they are not 
ready. The leader does not, as a rule, need to state these 
dangers even though this is often the first thing he may feel 
like doing. 

Meeting Questions Fairly 

On the contrary, if the leader can help them talk calmly 
and without anxiety, he will already have made a substantial 
contribution to their emotional growth. If he can set a tone 
which is warm, calm, and permissive, he will substitute a sober 
and pleasant reality in place of the confused fantasies from 
which the adolescent frequently suffers when thinking about 
sex matters. The instance of the booklet passed around in the 
locker room is fairly typical of the way in which groups some- 
times show their confusion. Occasionally they come out with 
direct questions meant to embarrass the leader. 

A group of fifteen-year-old boys saw their young leader meet 
his girl friend at a nearby bus stop. At their next meeting 
they acted very secretively, giggled a good deal, and when the 
leader asked what was on their minds, one of them blurted out: 
“What do you do with women?” The question was asked on 
the street as the group was going with the leader to a nearby 
swimming pool. The leader was not prepared for the question. 
He asked what they meant and they answered in a jeering 
chorus; “You know what we mean.” The leader felt that he 
had to answer as directly as possible, so he said that he had 
been going to movies, but the statement produced further rau- 
cous laughter. He did not know how to handle the situation 
from this point on but succeeded in changing the topic and, 
as he said, “putting the boys in their place.” 

Other leaders in similar situations have become indignant 
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or moraiistic. Some feel called upon to make speeches express- 
ing their own deep feelings about love, far above the heads of 
the youngsters. Others talk down to them. In very few cases 
do leaders succeed in being either helpful or in building a 
sounder relationship. 

The very questions asked by adolescents indicate their con- 
fusion. They tell us that they have not had the opportunity 
to talk with their parents in a way that would have helped 
them- to become more secure and to fathom the simplicity and 
beauty of all human relationships. Their grinning, the tone of 
their voices, their crude drawings in toilets and subways, tell 
us how much help they need. Because their parents are often 
not able to give it to them, the job falls on the leader’s 
shoulders. 

Why is it so difficult to understand a group of boys who 
asks*. “What do you do with women?’’ What are they asking? 
Do they want general information about the reproductive 
process? Do they include the leader in their fantasy? Do they 
wish they were as old as he? Do they want to know whether 
he is married? Are they curious to know how intimate have 
been his relations with his girl friend? What do they want to 
know? 

The leader’s answer is probably that he is not sure what they 
want to know. If he is not sure, why not ask? He need not 
let them determine the time and place for the answer. If they 
should ask how to do a swan dive, the leader would probably 
tell them that he would show them at the pool the next time 
he is there. If they ask about his relationship to women, he 
might let them know that he is not sure what they are asking, 
but that he would like to help them satisfy their curiosity at 
the next group meeting. 

There are things, of course, which are nobody else’s business. 
This applies not only to questions regarding the leader’s inti- 
mate relationships but may apply equally well to any other 
matter about which young people may be curious without 
having the right to an answer. For example, they may want to 
know how much rent the leader pays or how much money he 
gets for leading them. They might want to know where he 
lives or how many children he has. It is not only unnecessary 
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but sometimes harmful to give direct answers to many of their 
questions. Some leaders have felt that they can build a better 
relationship if they invite a group to their home. Such pro- 
cedure may tie the group to the leader too closely, although at 
times it may be a perfectly natural and fine thing to do. 

Many of the things in which young people are interested are 
in reality none of their business. Sometimes it is necessary to 
make this clear to them in a tactful way. It is necessary for 
them as well as for us to recognize and accept limitations. The 
leader meets the group on certain days for certain hours. He 
can do certain things with them. He cannot come on other 
days or other hours and there are things which he cannot do 
and problems with which he cannot help. It is very necessary 
that the leader avoid trying to be all things to all people. 

All this will be said differently by different people, but it 
should always be said with real warmth, and with an acceptance 
of the youngsters’ confusion as perfectly natural. 

What Leaders Are Afraid Of 

Besides having to face direct questions, we are often in a 
position where we have boys and girls together and are asked 
to help them to get to know one another. The leader may 
have a co-ed club or be asked to supervise a dance. Her own 
girls’ club may invite a boys’ club for a special part. The leader 
may be what has been called a “chaperon.” Originally, as the 
Italian word “capperone” clearly shows (the wearer of a 
“hooded cape”) , the chaperon was a woman who accompanied 
a young girl in public places to protect her from annoyance. 
Not only was her function clearly defined but she could even 
be identified by a certain costume. The modern chaperon wears 
no hood but, though she may look as attractive and young as 
a girl, she often has as much anxiety and concern as had her 
ancestor in the hood. As she has not one girl but a whole group, 
her task is now both difficult and simplified. While she has to 
“protect” ten girls, they also have what is known as a group 
morale and watch out for one another. She feels fairly com- 
fortable in a large and well-lit hall, particularly when the boys’ 
leader is there to keep an eye on his charges. She becomes con- 
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cerned when one or more members of her group disappear in 
the garden or hide in some dark corner of the stairway. 

If the leader is asked what she is worrying about, she will 
give a variety of statements expressing fear of real or potential 
dangers. The final, and probably the most dreaded, fear is not 
always openly expressed. Some leaders, however, will verbalize 
their concern over the morals of the girls, their relationships to 
their families, their future happiness. Leaders are concerned 
about loss of virginity, and possible pregnancy. 

Usually group leaders have little opportunity to deal with 
these problems. It is well for us to look to psychiatry and case 
work for help in understanding personality factors which go 
into such experiences. Sex experiences, like all experiences, are 
not primarily due to “opportunity” but come about for very 
definite cultural, familial, and personality reasons. Studies of 
problems of unmarried mothers show clearly that the leader 
may have to be more concerned with the girl’s relationship to 
her parents than with dark corners. 

One study, based on a random sample of 100 cases from an 


Unmarried Mothers’ Agency, though written for case workers, 
may help the group leader to understand this better: 

There are common elements in the backgrounds of these girls. 
Most conspicuous is the fact tliat none of them had happy, healthy 
relationships with their parents. Whatever the particular family 
situation, the conflicting feelings of love and hate remained a 
basic and potent source of unhappiness and trouble. Almost equally 
noticeable was the dominance of mother, the strength and the 
pervasiveness she played in this complex drama. 

Fifty*eight out of the one hundred girls had known mothers who 
controlled their lives and emotional development to an extent 
that could only result in destruction to the whole structure of their 
personality. . . . The more dominating, the more sadistic, the more 
rejecting the mother, the sicker and more hopeless was the girl. 
Nor was the lot of the twenty-three girls who had known dominat- 
ing and rejecting fathers much happier. . . . Relatives can play the 
role of parents and a dominating and rejecting aunt can in the 
end be not too different from a dominating and rejecting parent. 
. . . All of these girls had fundamental problems in their relation- 
ships with other people. Some of them could not carry on even 
superficial contacts successfully; others did well with casual ac- 
quaintances and friends but were unable to enter into a close and 
intimate relationship with any one. It is noticeable that these diflB- 
culties occurred with both men and women. . . . Few of them were 
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able to use more than a small part of their native intelligence and 
ability. 

One of the most frequent tendencies wis that of self-punishment. 
... So deeply ingrained and so powerful was this force that often 
the girl would permit nothing and nobody to interfere with its 

self-destructive progress All of these girls, unhappy and driven 

by unconscious needs, had blindly sought a way out of their emo- 
tional dilemma by having an out-of-wedlock child. ... (11) 

Another study of bewildered, struggling adolescents comes 
to the same conclusion: 

All the girls showed effects of early emotional malnutrition; 
they received too little parental love, protection, esteem, encourage- 
ment, and liberation to develop adequate emotional security or 
inner controls and ideals in harmony with reality. (12) 

These studies serve further to sharpen the focus of the group 
leader’s job. While he cannot change the rejecting mother or 
the dominating father, he can be one adult in the youngster’s 
life who can give him or her real security and the objective 
understanding which are the safeguards for sound personalities 
and the kind of behavior which we want for the child. 

Less concern with dark corners or opportunities for trouble 
and more concern with the dark corners of personality are 
needed; less concern with surface behavior and more with psy- 
chological causes. No one can truly be protected from danger 
over any length of time, but he can be made so secure that he 
can protect himself. There will be fewer illegitimate preg- 
nancies, fewer spontaneous elopements, fewer broken mar- 
riages, if leaders do a sound job in their clubs. When young- 
sters come to them with their confusions, whether they giggle 
or seem cynical, whether they seem good or bad, leaders should 
try to understand that their behavior as well as their confusion 
expresses feelings, and deal with the total personality, rather 
than, superficially and righteously, with the confusion from 
which they are suffering. 

It will be to the credit of any group leader if he realizes that 
this job is sometimes too big for him and that he needs help 
from a specialist. The following chapter, therefore, is entirely 
devoted to the problem of how to get a young person to a 
specialist. 
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In Brief 

The group leader can make a good contribution by a better 
understanding of the adolescent’s attempt to establish sound rela- 
tionships with the other sex. A better understanding depends on 
the leader’s freedom to discuss these problems in a nonjudicial and^/ 
permissive way. It is well for leaders to avoid making decisions for 
youngsters and to realize that it is sometimes dangerous to give 
specific advice. Leaders can help them to clarify their feelings and 
admit that society does not have all the answers. In any discussion, 
the cultural and moral standards of the adolescent’s family and 
community need to be taken into consideration. The leader can 
be helpful by showing how sex problems are common ones for 
everybody and seem to loom larger at the time of adolescence than 
before. 

It is helpful to accept the adolescent’s desire for sexual experi- 
ences as a natural thing but, at the same time, the consequences 
need to be pointed out, together with the fact that society does not 
permit such experiences. When youngsters have ignored what society 
taboos, it is very important for the leader to distinguish between 
disapproval of action and rejection of individual. 

The leader should avoid creating more anxiefy^ and guilt, and 
give warm assurance instead. The adolescent needs support at this 
time, particularly when he gets none from his family. ’The feeling 
and tone of a discussion needs to be permissive and the leader must 
choose the occasion on which such discussions are fruitful. 

Youngsters often sense the leader’s anxiety about sexual problems 
and express their normal aggression against adults, by teasing them. 
The leader may become indignapft or moralistic^lbut this will not)* 
help.yHe needs to recognize this confusion. He has a right to re- ‘ 
fuse to answer questions if young people the natural! 

boundary between him as their leader and as a person who has his 
own private life. 

When called upon to protect young girls or boys from actual 
physical danger resulting from premature experiences, the leader 
should concern himself even more with the youngsters' personality 
structures than the dark corners in which they might hide. Studies 
of unmarried mothers show that many had rejecting parents which 
warped their <^ntire personalities. While the leader cannot change 
the ^ejecting parents, he may be the one adult in their lives who 
can give them security an^d real understanding. He cannot protect | 
anyone from danger over any length of time, but he can help make j 
him! secure enough so 'that he can protect himself, 
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CHAPTER VI 


Help Wanted 

We Can’t Do It All Alone 

T here isn’t a leader anywhere who hasn’t said at one time 
or another that he wished he had more time to give to 
some individuals in his group. Everyone is keenly aware of the 
need of certain members in his group for more individual 
attention than he can give. Fortunately, in many communities, 
there are individuals or agencies that are especially interested 
in working with individuals. There are even some very fortu- 
nate churches, settlements, schools, and other agencies that 
have such specialists on their staflEs but this is probably the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. More often than not, the job 
falls again on the group leaders’ shoulders. 

A busy salesman or housewife really cannot be expected to 
know all the special resources in his community. What he can 
do, if he is a group leader needing the help of a specialist, is 
to call the Council of Social Agencies and get the information. 
Some communities have very few services, which puts an extra 
burden on every worker and volunteer. In a way, it is unfair to 
the leaders. It is as if a community built a hospital without all 
the up-to-date equipment that medicine has developed. And, 
to make matters worse, the burden of interesting the people in 
more up-to-date special services like child guidance or casework 
or remedial teaching falls back on us. Many of us didn’t bar- 
gain for that much trouble, and sometimes we get tired of it 
and quit. It might help a little to remember that there are 
quite a few national agencies set up to promote the need for 
more and better services. Some of us have called on them in 
the past and found them very helpful. You will find a number 
of such agencies, with exact addresses, listed at the end of the 
chapter. 

But let us assume that a given community has some agency 
to work with individuals, say a Family Service Society. Al- 
though it is sometimes only a few blocks from the door of a 
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group leader’s meeting place to the door of the case worker, the 
distance seems much greater and sometimes like a gulf, impos- 
sible to bridge. 

You know how it is. I have been watching Billy for a long.^ 
time and plan to talk with him after a meeting, or a party and 
somehow never get around to it. There were others with him, 
or I was busy and had to run, and then one day I have the 
chance. Anyone who has been in this position knows that the 
leader is involved in a very difficult step. 

How Referrals Are Made 

This entire business of “referring” can be boiled down to 
a few basic steps. 

1. The problem has to be recognized. That’s usually not 
too difficult. Most of us know a problem when we see one. We 
see some boys who are always in troubl^/Xhey fight or sit by 
themselves, or they cry easily, or they show in other ways that 
they aren’t very happy^ Some leaders have found it helpful to 
start making notes about such boys fairly early. The notes 
eventually add up to a record which proves very useful in case 
of a referral. Descripti on of behavior is more mea ningful than < 
general statements suchjas “shy^” “wit hdra wn,” - “ag.gressive,” | 
“un co-Qpefat ive.” If, for instance, it is jotted down that “Billy 
walks up and down the room, jumps up from his chair every 
few jrajuutes, runs out into the street and comes back with 
something he picked up in the garbage can”— it tells the case 
worker more than a cryptic statement, like “Billy is over- 
active.” 

Once notes have been made it helps to discuss them with 
someone else— the supervisor or the director— because at times 
conversations may lead to a decision to try this young person 
in a different group instead of making a referral. At other 
times, a discussion with an experienced and trained group 
worker, has helped to make a better referral. 

2. If there is a Family Service Society, the simplest thing is 
just to call it up and tell about Billy. It is usually eager to 
be of help. One thing stumps many leaders: The family 
agency may ask, “What is the best way for Billy to get to us?'k 
At this point many referrals fail because the group leader has 
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not prepared Billy for the referral or learned whether he is 
interested in getting help. The family agency quite frequently 
will write to Billy or his parents, offering an appointment which 
he often does not keep. He may come once or twice and then 
stay away. The effectiveness of the referral depends on the I 
leader’s ability to help Billy realize the need for special help. | 
Therefore, the second step is to become acquainted with the 
available services and make sure that they are ready to hel^ 
The next and most important step is the referral interview 
with the boy or girl. 

3. The referral interview determines the success or failure 
of the referral. It is a critical and often difficult thing to do 
well, and gi’oup leaders often feel that it is too delicate for 
them to handle. 

The main points to be covered may be seen in the following 
paragraphs. 

A case was being discussed among group leaders in a large 
settlement house. All the group leaders admitted their diffi- 
culty in carrying through a referral and wished to learn how 
to do it better. 

The Case of Mary 

Mary, a fifteen-year-old Irish Catholic girl had come to the 
attention of the group Jeader through Nancy and Betsy, two 
other club members. The two girls had approached the leader 
and asked her to “talk tCLMary.” They were bothered by the 
fact that Mary carried on promiscuous sexual activities with*^ 
eighteen-year-old boys. 

The two girls had gone to the leader, wanting her to 
“straighten Mary out.” ''The leader, a young woman, was 
frankly bewildered. She had no idea of how to deal with such 
a problem, yet she certainly wanted to help Mary. She thought 
of a number of approaches. One was to discuss sexual activities 
with all the girls in the club, without mentioning Mary’s name. 
She discarded this because it seemed too obvious.. .,<N ext she con- ' 
sidered asking the two girls to send Mary to the supervisor, but 
she sensed that Mary would feel she was on the spot and prob- 
ably not come. Finally she decided to talk to Mary directly. 
In the leader’s meeting, however, she decided that Mary’s be- 
havior presented problems far beyond her competence as a 
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group leader. It seemed better to get the help of someone who 
would understand and treat the problems more skillfully^ 

As she described her possible approaches in the leader’s dis- 
cussion group, she happened to mention that Mary’s mother 
had, on several occasions, locked the girl out of the house. Not 
until then did the leader, think o f the conne edmiiaEiJ^^eem^ 
sfble love deprivation and the promiscuous sexual activities. 
OiieT^der guessedTEat Mary might be so deprived and insecure 
as to feel the need to give everything she had to others in order 
to be accepted. The group leader was certain that it was her 
job to refer Mary to a case worker or a psychiatrist. The fol- 
lowing questions had to be clarified in order to achieve this 
objective: 

JHow much help did Mary want? 

.,..What was the best approach to Mary? 

How far should the leader go in the interview? 

The leader knew that the first question had to be answered 
to make the referral possible. It is important to keep in mind 
that one can only refer people who want help. Some people \ 
prefer to endure a toothache rather than have the infected) 
tooth treated. This is their privilege, of course, and the choice 
of whether to accept help or not must be left to them. Thyere.-. 
are reasons for people’s resistance ag ainst help. Sometimes it 
can be o^rcomeT aT other times it is not possible to do so. Here, 
again, it is important to distinguish between our “need” to 
help a person and that person’s need for help. As in all rela- 
tionships where help is involved, one can go no further than 
the individual is ready to go. He can neiSier be pushed nor 
scared into accepting help. Unless the person accepts help vol- 
untarily, the specialist is powerless. The medium which makes 
it possible to overcome resistance against help is a sound rela- 
tionship with the referring party. 

In the case of Mary and the group leader, the relationship 
was good. Since Mary felt accepted and comfortable with the 
leader, there was a good basis for the referral interview. The 
leader knew that part of her job in the referral interview would 
be to create a willinpess to get help. She was quite aware of 
the necessity of leaving the choice to Mary and of avoiding 
undue pressure, in order to maintain the good relationship, t 
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On the question of how to approach Mary, the seminar of 
leaders saw several possibilities. It was suggested that the leader j 
talk to Mary after the club meeting; visit her at home; see her| 
after school; write her a friendly note inviting her to come in. ^ 

The time used in discussing the best possible approach was 
well spent for Mary was important as a human being, and was 
entitled to the best thought the leaders could give. It was n ot 
considered wise to visit Marv ,_ajlJ3iomev i n view of the open con - 
flktTi etween her and her j notheiv-Tt was further recognized 
that adolescents frequently resent being visited in their homes 
without being consulted about it first. One leader recalled how 
he had damaged his relationship to a group of boys by visiting 
their homes one evening to talk with their parents about some 
damage the boys had done in the neighborhood. 

While several leaders favored an informal discussion after 
a club meeting this suggestion could not be carried out because 
it was learned that Mary’s mother had not permitted her to be 
out of the house after seven o’clock for the last few weeks. 

The suggestion of writing a short note inviting Mary to 
come and see the leader presented the same pitfalls as the home 
visit, since it was considered likely that Mary’s mother would 
open the mail and either question Mary about it, or noL-give 
herThe letter, v./' 

Finally it was agreed that the bes ^thing was for the leader 
to Vfi sit Mary after schoo L In discussing the visit, one of the 
leaders suggested that she might say to Mary: “I just happened 
to pass your school.” Leaders and parents are often under the 
impression that young people can be fooled in this way. While 
adults use all kinds of pretenses with the best intentions, they 
do not realize that it is absolutely essential that the relationship 
be clear and above board. 

It would have been unwise for the leader to tell Mary that 
she “just happened to pass by.’.^Aside from the fact that this 
would have been a most unusual coincidence, it avoids the 
purpose of the leader’s visit: to help Mary accept a referral. 
The l eader realized t hat it was be tter to come straight to the 
point and state in a simple and friendly way, the reason for her 
visit to school. She might say: ‘‘Mary, I came because I want 
to talk to you and you have not been at the club meeting 
lately”; or, noting Mary's natural surpris^/T 11 bet you’re sur- 
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prised to see m^i)ut this seems t o be the Qiil £.j£asLipr me to 
talk to yoirfor a little wh ile.” Whatever the opening statement, 
the impoftanT thing would be to be direct and honest. While 
it was not possible for the leaders to foresee the discussion from 
this point on, the usual alternatives are not difficult to outline. 

One is Mary’s refusal to use help, which might be expressed 
in a number of ways. This possibility is the hardest for leaders 
to accept. Refusal to accept help does not necessarily represent 
failure on the leader’s part. With the best relationship between 
leader and Mary, the most tactful and skillful approach, Mary 
might not be ready. It is important to keep in mind that such 
refusals indicate the degree of defenses which the individual 
has had to build up and, very often, the depth of the problem. 
In such cases, it is particularly necessary to maintain the sound 
relationship between leader and youngster and not to harm it 
by an impulsive reaction on the leader’s part. It would be most 
unwise for the leader to say to Mary after she had refused help: 
“Well, don’t blame me if you get into more trouble. I’ve cer« 
tainly done my best to help you,” or: “You certainly are un- 
grateful, Mary. I guess you are hopeless.” 

As a matter of fact, it would be well to expect a negative 
reaction and to give Mary the choice of discussing her problem 
with the leader. For example, the leader might, after the open- 
ing statement, say something like this: “I am concerned about 
you, Mary, because you have not been to our club meetings and ] 
a few of the girls have mentioned the trouble you had at home. I 
Maybe you don’t feel like talking about it with me, and ij 
understand perfectly if that is so.” 

This gives Mary the chance, if she wishes it, to express re-| 
sentment against the leader’s attempt to help her. It is^^o slI 
tes t of her interest in further discuss ion. ' ^ 

Mary mi ght say j “I re ally have no trouble a t home,” or she 
might say that s he can manage bv herselL /In these or similar 
ways she would reveal whether or not she ^ants h elp. 

The leader’s sensitivity to the undertones in Mary’s answer 
will determine the next step. Mary might say no and mean yes. 
She might say yes and mean no. The leader will need all her 
insight, all her powers of observation, to know what Mary 
really wants. 
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It is probable that Mary really would welcome help but 
does not know how to get it. Very often she will express this 
inability i n a most natural way— she will 5 ay--noffing. If the 
leader has reached the point where Mary will tell of her prob- 
lem, sh e needs her^sM ILico Llhe third step , the determination 
of ho w far to g o, JtE she lets Mary pour out all her troubles, it 
wUrbe di fficult to get her to the specialist for treatment. Mary 
will say: “I don’t want to talkto anybody ^elseTTwant to talk 
to you.” The second danger is the possible accumulation of 
guilt on Mary’s part. If Mary is really very troubled and has 
kept things to herself for a long time, she may pour out a good 
deal of intimate information about herself, motivated by the 
relief which confession affords. Afterwards, however, sh e may 
be as hamed of havi ng “talke d so much.” and fee l guilty o ver 
Ati and res entful to war d the lead er. 

Therefore, the leader needs to be aware of her objective as 
clearly as possible. Her objective is to refer Mary, not to treat 
her. It is important to get enough material to motivate Mary 
to admit the need for the referral, but no more. For example, 
as Mary describes her feelings about her mother, perhaps giv- 
ing an inkling of her relationship to boys, perhaps indicating 
other things that trouble her, the leade];ijmay-ffiave^t.o.„5to her 
from telling too much. She will have to ask herself, as Mary’s 
story progres^sT Is what she has told me enough to help her 
realize that she needs help? This point will be reached sooner 
or later, and the leader will not want to go further. She will 
try not to cut Mary o ff before stm _reaches it and yet not let her 
go beyonci it, ~ 

Now follows the second test, when the leader will say: “I 
certainly see that you have troubles, Mary. What are you going 
to do about it?” The leader must be sure to put this in a 
positive way by adding: “I can see that you need some real 
help.” 

Again Mary’s^jeaction, wli ether. facial or verbal, will deter- 
mine the next' step. She may sigh or nod. She may shrug her 
shoulders or wave the question away. Inasmuch as Mary has 
passed the first test and indicated her desire for help by talking 
about herself, the leader may now encourage her to accept the 
help. 
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If Mary seems to be saying, in her way, that she could “use 
someone to talk to,” it is necessary for the leader to make clear 
that she is not this person. She can tell Mary that her real 
respect for her and her difficulties has brought her to her but, 
at the same time, she will point out that she is not the best 
person to help her. She can now use all her adult persuasion to 
assure Mary that there are people especially trained to help 
young people like herself, and that her problem is not the 
only one of its kind. She will want to see Mary’s reaction to 
her description of a case work agency, or child guidance clinic, 
and make it clear that she would gladly tell them of Mary’s 
difficulties as she had described them to her. 

If Mary seems interested enough to have the leader make 
an appointment, she can now go ahead and call the casework 
agency, describing the problem after Mary has given permis- 
sion to do so. If it is possible for her to go with Mary and intro- 
duce her to the case worker, it will help a great deal. 

After the Referral 

After this, the job of referral is over. From now on the leader 
is “only’’ the group leader with Mary one of its members. She 
will want to be careful not to single Mary out in club meetings 
just because she referred her for such services. She will be in- 
terested in hearing about the progress of the treatment from 
the casework agency and will keep such information confi- 
dential. 

If Mary wants to tell the leader about her contact with the 
case worker, she will do so by herself. That is the time to listen 
to her without giving advice, but to encourage her to keep on 
taking her personal problems to the case worker. This has to 
be done without giving her the feeling that she is not inter- 
ested, by referring again and again to the special skill of the 
other agency. 

From here on the treatment is in the hands of the case 
worker who will know when to use other specialists. If the 
case workers have some understanding of the services that the 
leader can render, they will attempt to co-ordinate their treat- 
ment with the group approach, which is the leader’s specialty. 
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In Brief 

Sometimes the leader needs the help of specialists. In such cases, 
he must know how to make a referral. He will acquaint himself | 
with the agencies in the community equipped to give such services, I 
Often this information can be gotten from the Council of Social | 
Agencies. 

Aside from the problem of resources, there re mai n s the difficult y 
of getting a voungst ei^"tS *a^ecialis t. Very often the results of such 
a referfmTiang^n the following four steps: 

1. Leader’s recognition of problem. 

2. What resources are available. 

3. The referral interview: 

a) Does the individual want to be referred? 

b) How to approach him? 

c) How far to go in interview? 

Phase 1: opening. 

Phase 2: presentation. 

Phase 3: limitation and danger. 

Phase 4: objective: referral. 

Phase 5: interpretation of resources. 

Phase 6: relationship must go on. 

4. After the referral. 

NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF AGENCIES 

Community Chests and Councils, Inc. (Complete Directory of All Chests and 
Councils) , 155 East 44 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Family Welfare Association of America, 122 East 22 Street, New York, N. Y. 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y. 

American Psychiatric Association, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

American Red Cross Home Service, 315 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Directory of Psychiatric Clinics and Related Facilities in the United States, 1944 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y. 
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We Talk Too Much 

I N THE REFERRAL described in the previous chapter, the woik-j 
er’s activity consisted mor g^of liste ning than o£ talk ing 
The reason for this was her interest ih finding out how to 
understand Mary in order to be of more help to her. 

Many of us are so eager to be helpful that we talk too much 
and too soon, only to discover that what we have been saying 
has gone in one ear and out the other. 

This tendency becomes clearer when we feel called upon 
to have “a good talk” with Johnny. He has done something 
wrong and we decide that what he needs is a spanking or a good 
talking to. The difference between the two is not very great. 
The physical pain is not usually important, what matters is die 
emotional hurt— the fear, humiliation, guilt. These effects are 
more fundamental, deeper reaching, and more damaging than 
a slap given in anger. The tongue lashing can do more harm 
than the old-fashioned spanking. Much has been said against 
physical punishment; perhaps the warnings should have stressed 
the danger to the nervous system as well as to the body. Today 
we look on people who use the strap as barbarians. While this 
is progress, the things we continue to do with our tongues are 
as cruel. 

How does a typical talking-to interview look in slow-motion? 
This illustration is taken from a setting which is familiar to 
everybody— the school. Teachers and principals are more fre- 
quently called upon than most people to administer a talking- 
to. The school setting is incidental. Any other place would 
have done— the office of a head worker in a settlement house, 
a cabin in camp, a minister’s office, or any place where an 
adult meets with a young person to make a point, teach a 
lesson, get across a message. Within schools, the scene of the 
interview varies, but usually it is not conducted in private. It 
may take place in the hall, the corner of a room, in the super- 
visor’s office, or a classroom. 
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The “Talking*to” Interview 

The preparation for the interview consists of an order from 
a teacher to a child to “see the principal,” or “go see Professor 
Jones,” Sometimes the order is accompanied with a note which 
the pupil produces upon entering Mr. Jones’ room. When he 
opens the door, he finds five other children waiting, some 
standing, some sitting. Mr. Jones is busy interviewing by his 
desk. 

Mr. Jones, himself, wishes he didn’t have to have an audience 
of five while he talks to one, but there are very few offices in 
the whole school. The moment he enters Mr. Jones’ office, 
Jimmy joins the fraternity of bad boys. His attitude, long be- 
fore the interview begins, is shaped by the atmosphere which 
he has entered. Before Mr. Jones has spoken his first word, 
we know that it will be difficult for him to get an understand- 
ing of Jimmy’s problem, unless it is so obvious that it requires 
no discussion. Mr. Jones will have little chance to get beneath 
the surface. Jimmy will not say much under any circumstances. 

Usually, he will have to wait. Some teachers believe that 
waiting is helpful. Sometimes they deliberately prolong the 
period of waiting, assuming this will give the individual a 
chance to think things over. This theory is based on the 
assumption that problems can be solved by an intellectual 
thought process, and that the tension built up during waiting 
is helpful to the thinking process. 

Mr. Jones, who has already talked to half a dozen boys, is 
about ready to see Jimmy. He doesn’t know him. He has seen 
him around, asked him once to straighten his tie before an 
assembly, or he has given him a praise card for his achieve- 
ments in arithmetic. He sits behind his desk and motions to 
him. Jimmy approaches the desk with the teacher’s slip in his 
hand. The slip may contain a “statement of facts.” It may say 
that the boy has been late every day this week; that he always 
comes without books; disturbs other children; leaves the class- 
room; creates a disturbance. It may simply be a pass with the 
name of the boy, Mr. Jones’ name, the date, and the hour. 
Occasionally the boy has no slip, in which case Mr. Jones will 
ask what he wants or why he came. This complicates the inter- 
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view considerably because the lad has not come voluntarily. 
Mr. Jones will have to spend a good deal of his valuable time 
in learning why Jimmy has come to him. Jimmy will probably 
say he has come for no reason at all— or, with a shrug, “I don’t 
know,” 

If the problem is described on the teacher’s slip, Mr. Jones 
will read it while Jimmy stands beside his desk. It is no acci- 
dent that Mr. Jones usually does not ask Jimmy to sit down. 
This reflects Mr. Jones’ philosophy that his talk to the young 
offender will have a deeper effect if Jimmy is kept on edge. 
The element of humiliation is recognized and considered valid 
because of the punitive effect which, in Mr. Jones’ thinking, is 
healthy. Mr. Jones does not think it beneficial for Jimmy to 
be too relaxed. A certain amount of proper respect helps the 
interview. 

After Mr. Jones reads the message on the slip, he looks at 
Jimmy searchingly and then back at the slip. This silent 
process is supposed to increase the tension and have a good 
effect on the interview. If the principal has a secretary he will 
now be able to open the wooden file-box on his desk and take 
out Jimmy’s card. This will tell him at a glance Jimmy’s marks 
in various subjects for the term, or even since the first grade. 
He may take the trouble to look at the back of the card where 
he will find Jimmy’s address, his birth date, and some informa- 
tion about the language spoken in the home or how many 
brothers and sisters he has. Usually Mr. Jones does not have 
time to ponder over the meaning of the information because, 
in the meantime, three more boys have entered and must be 
seen. 

The actual interview is now about to begin. Regardless of 
the way in which Mr. Jones speaks and the tone he uses, he 
begins the '‘talking-to” interview with a statement of the 
problem. He will say, for instance: You have been late all 
week, or I see that you are causing a lot of trouble in the 
classroom. 

Depending on the school setting, his personality, or his rela- 
tionship to the teacher who has sent Jimmy, Mr. Jones may 
add a sentence or two amplifying the problem somewhat or 
pointing it up in the desired direction. For example, he may 
add that he is astounded that Jimmy could show so little re- 
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spect as to create a disturbance. Relying on his memory or 
on a notation on Jimmy’s file card he may tell Jimmy that he 
seems to have been sent for the same offense in the past. 

The next step takes place in silence. It is Jimmy’s reaction to 
step one. Depending on the severity of the incident, the man- 
ner in which Mr. Jones stated it, and Jimmy’s own personality, 
his reaction will vary. However, the basic reaction will be a 
feeling of guilt. Everything up to this point has been calcu- 
lated to create more feelings of guilt. The leaving of the class- 
room, walking down the hall, the explanation of where he was 
going to a teacher or monitor in the corridor, the knock on 
Mr. Jones’ door, the entering of his office, the standing by the 
wall, the waiting with the others, the moment of coming up 
to Mr. Jones’ desk— all these stages are calculated to create more 
sense of guilt. Mr. Jones’ statement is only the last link in a 
heavy and burdensome chain which the school has put around 
Jimmy’s neck. It was already weighty after Jimmy had created 
the disturbance that he regretted immediately afterward. Even 
with a perfectly normal, healthy youngster, the chain of guilt 
is heavy by the time Mr. Jones hooks on the last link. If it is 
too heavy Jimmy will need to throw it off in order to keep a 
balance within himself. 

He has many ways of doing this. The more common one is 
to place the blame on others. Another equally common one is 
to throw the chain in the face of the one who has made it too 
heavy. He will have to become defensive or aggressive. Though 
he has not spoken, his reaction to the first step is quite definite 
and can be observed in his face or his body. He may stiffen 
slightly, or his face may turn slightly pale. 

The third step belongs to Mr. Jones, who, known for his 
fairness and his liberal approach, will ask Jimmy for two things: 
He will ask him to tell his side of the story, and to give the 
reasons for his behavior. 

He may say something like this: What happened? or: What 
have you got to say for yourself? or simply: Why did you jump 
and take the book away from the other boy? Again, depend- 
ing on the individual factors, this third step will vary in form 
and degree, but not in kind. It will be the educator’s request 
for the youngster to “speak up for himself.’’ 

Sometimes the third step is used to expound the philosophy 
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of the school. "This is a free country," Mr. Jones may say, 
“everyone has a right to speak his mind. I give everyone his 
chance to tell his side of the story. I am not saying the teacher 
is always right. I want you to tell me in your own words what 
happened. You are an intelligent boy, why did you do it?" 

The fourth step is the renewal of Jimmy’s reaction. Some- 
times he doesn’t speak but continues his silent defense. 
Whether he speaks or not, the fourth step has to be the exten- 
sion of the second step, die expression of his reaction to the 
opening statement. He is basically concerned with the de- 
fenses necessary for his ego balance. Since he does not know 
the real reasons for his behavior, he cannot give them, even 
if he were not preoccupied with his guilt and his subsequent 
defense. 

There is no fifth step, because there is nothing more to say 
but to repeat the previous steps or modify them in different 
variations. Mr. Jones usually repeats step number one, and 
states the problem more emphatically and pointedly. He will 
end up with a warning, a piece of advice, or a friendly pat on 
the back. 

Johnny has been talked to. He hangs his head and walks 
toward the door as the next candidate approaches the desk. 

Some will say that this is not typical of the school and this 
may be true. But it is typical of the talking-to interview, re- 
gardless of who conducts it, or where. Some, recognizing its 
weakness, will ask for constructive suggestions. We have none 
for this kind of interview. As long as we insist on giving advice, 
making a point, teaching a lesson without sufficient understand- 
ing, we have no suggestion that would show how to do it better. 

For those interested in an interview that aims at understand- 
ing, we have another slow-motion picture. 

This is a sample of the “listening-to" interview conducted 
by a mental hygiene worker. It may occur in any setting, but 
again we have chosen the school to show that in the same place 
two different approaches are possible. Both interviews take 
just a few minutes. This point is made because the representa- 
tive of the talking-to method often claims that his is a less time- 
consuming method. 

The difference between the first interview and the second is 
in the purpose, not in the time required. The aim here is not 
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to make a point, or to give advice, or to preach a sermon, but 
to understand the reasons for the behavior with which we are 
confronted. 

The “Listening-to” Interview 

No matter how crowded the building, the good youth 
leader will insist on a place where he can have as much privacy 
as possible. If there is no office available he may find the corner 
of the auditorium or sometimes talk outside, walking with the 
youngster, or sitting on a park bench. If this is prohibited by 
law, the interview may have to wait until the place can be 
found where he can talk alone with the boy or girl, rather 
than expose him to the experience of sharing his troubles with 
others who could use it against him later on. The most im- 
portant reason why the leader will insist on privacy is the 
recognition that the chances for breaking through defenses are 
better if the youngster does not have also to be defensive about 
the place in which he finds himself. 

Miss Smith, the visiting mental hygiene worker, has been 
permitted to use the assistant principal’s office for her inter- 
views. Her coming to the school once a week is an established 
routine and the teacher has given Jimmy the same slip, but 
has told him to see Miss Smith instead of Mr. Jones. The 
teacher has been troubled by Jimmy’s behavior in the past. 
She has mentioned his name to Mr. Jones a few times in the 
lunchroom and once or twice has told Miss Smith that she 
would like to refer Jimmy to her. 

When the teacher first mentioned Jimmy, Miss Smith asked 
for the boy’s full name, jotting it down in her notebook. With 
it she also recorded briefly the teacher’s casual complaint and 
the date on which it was made. Because she wants to be as well- 
prepared for the interview as possible, she has arranged her 
time in such a way that whenever possible, children are sent 
by appointment. Some teachers have criticized this procedure 
as being too formal, but have accepted Miss Smith’s explana- 
tion that the appointment method gives her the chance of 
having as much information available for the interview as 
possible. She will, if possible, look up the record card, check on 
brothers and sisters in the same school and, if at all feasible, 
spend a few minutes with Jimmy’s other teachers to get a fuller 
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picture before she sees him. If she is connected with a social 
agency, she will try to “clear the case.” This routine procedure 
is an attempt to obtain, from a central index in the community, 
information about any other agency which might have had con- 
tact with Jimmy or his family. She may get valuable help from 
a hospital, Department of Public Welfare, perhaps a court, or 
the police. Since this is not always possible, we shall assume 
that she has to see Jimmy “cold,” without any previous in- 
formation and without appointment. She is in the assistant 
> principal’s office and does not know that Jimmy is coming. She 

has never seen him and knows nothing about his background, 
itii As Jimmy knocks on the door, Miss Smith clears her desk. 

, She wants to show that she is not preoccupied with any other 

work at this moment but is here for Jimmy alone. She does 
, t not call “come in” but will probably go to the door and open it. 

She will have her own way of helping Jimmy to relax as he 
< comes in. She may smile or greet him in a warm and friendly 

way. She may walk with him to her desk and offer him a chair. 
Perhaps she has taken the slip from him as he came in and 
looked for his name. She will call him Jimmy rather than 

Green because the lad will be more comfortable if., called, by 

the first name,, since this is what his friends and parents call 
him. She may say: Won’t you sit down, Jimmy. Perhaps she 
will comment on the heavy rain today as she herself sits down, 
or refer casually to the nice play that was given this morning 
in the auditorium. 

What she does is aimed at creating as free and as relaxed an 
atmosphere as possible, since she is aware of the strain under 
which Jimmy has been ever since he disturbed the classroom. 
She knows that it is not easy for him to leave his group and be 
sent to somebody whom he hardly knows. He may be seeing 
Miss Smith for the first time in his life, just as he saw Mr. 
Jones whom he knew only by sight. 

The purpose of the first step is to help Jimmy tell of his 
feelings about the incident for which he has been sent. Since 
Miss Smith realizes that Jimmy does not know her, she will 
introduce herself, and perhaps in a sentence explain what she 
does. She will lea,v£..the slip on the side of the desk and ask 
Timmy what brought him h ere. She will do this in such a way 
that the boy will find it not too difficult to talk. Perhaps she 
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will say in a friendly, quiet voice: What’s the trouble, Jimmy? 
She will try to avoid a question that automatically puts Jimmy 
on the defensive or implies that he has done something wrong. 
Maybe she will ask: Would you like to tell me what happened 
in class this morning? She will try to find the words and theV 
tone that will make it easy for him to tell her what happened. ! 

As in Mr. Jones’ interview, the first step is decisive and de-' 
termines the other steps. In the second step Jimmy will give 
a picture of his feelings by the way in which he describes the 
incident. Miss Smith will listen and watch very carefully be- 
cause Jimmy’s face, voice, and description of the problem, will 
give her valuable clues toward understanding him. He may 
say nothing. He may sit on the edge of the chair, his head, 
lowered, his hands in hif lap, picMng hisjaails, This will tell 
Miss Smith something about Jimmy. It will tell her<|io^ tense 
and f r ighten e4,the -yo ungste r is^ how difficult it is for him to 
speak, and how far away he must be from the comparatively re- 
laxeH stage which she had hoped to reach with her first step.^ 

More often Jimmy will say something. He may say: The 
tea,cji? j X? He may say that nothing hap- 

pened, except , th^ he alway s _seems „to -get, the blame “for 
rju thing.” He may even place the blame on some other pupil. 
He may express his confusion about himself by saying: Some- 
thing must be wrong with me. I get into trouble all the time. 

Whatever he says, whether in words or in action, Miss Smith 
will be getting her first clue toward an understanding of 
Jimmy. While her activity during the second step is confined 
to intensive listening, known as “diagnostic listening and watch- 
ing,” the third step is aimed at following the hints which Jimmy 
has given her in the second step. She will need all her skills 
and sound instincts in order to pick the right lead out of the 
clues that Jimmy has given her. Since we assumed that Miss 
Smith is seeing Jimmy “cold” she has to rely heavily on her first 
impressions and therefore will move very carefully in her third 
step. Where she has been able to get some background informa- 
tion about Jimmy and his family, she can be more sure of her 
ground. 

Miss Smith will observe everything possible, because she has 
to rely on impressions rather than on facts. Jimmy may be a 
very small, delicate youngster. His nails might be bitten off. 
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His clothes will tell something about jiim andjus Jarnily. He 
may be ’muchloo~SxeHniy^oom^^ a boy of his age; his ^ 
clothes may be neglected. He ma^rjb^mr^elyjky-ai^^ 
he may be aggressive and brus4ue in his manner. SKewill"^ 
observe the way he walks. It may be a slow, hesitant shuffle, or 
he may stalk in with determination. 

Let us assume that he is extremely tall and broad for his 
age, competent in the way in which he describes the incident, 
and apparently resentful at having been sent in. 

Miss Smith will sense that Jimmy feels out of step with his 
class. The fact that he is taller and broader than the average 
boy of his age will tell her that Jimmy may feel misplaced. She 
guesses that he thinks of his classmates as babies. He perhaps 
resents being treated like a fourteen-year-old and would prefer 
having a job rather than being in school at all. The detached 
manner in which he has handed the yellow slip to Miss Smith is 
his way of saying: I have this silly piece of paper from my 
teache.£j^Tam suppose^-td give it .to you>ut it doesn’t mean a 
thing to me. He began his description in step two by waving 
the whole incident off with one hand and saying; Oh, it’s really 
nothing.. 

All the observations in steps one and two determine Miss 
Smith’s approach in step three. If she has some evidence of 
Jimmy’s feeling out of place, being too large for his class, wish- 
ing he were out of school and at work, being unconcerned 
about the incident that brought him here, she will not pursue 
the incident itself, but attempt to substantiate her impressions 
and relate cause to effect in step three. ^ 

She may say: You seem to have quite a time in your class. 
Or, if she is more sure of herself, she may try a more direct 
approach by asking whether he is really interested in school 
or whether he is getting much out of it. She may now follow 
up Jimmy’s statement in step two and carry it through a bit 
further. For instance: Jimmy, you say that nothing really hap- 
pened but that little things annoy you and the group. Maybe 
it’s the wrong group. Or, perhaps, your mind is on something 
that is more important to you than school right now. 

Whatever words she chooses to use, the purpose will be to 
lead Jimmy into the area of his real problems. She may try to 
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help him express hm feelings furth^-s6 that she can understand 
better and help.^he fourth step will tell the story of howl 
skillful her observation and handling have been. y 

If we assume, for the purpose of illustration, that she has 
given Jimmy the opportunity to talk about himself she may 
be able to bring his real problem out in the open. If he doesn’t 
feel threatened, if he has not been made to feel guilty, then 
he will find it possible to say very meaningful things in this 
fourth step. He may tell something of his family’s economic 
situation. P^hjtps his mother needs more money. Maybe he 
is not old enough to get working papers./ Maybe he already has 
a job without working papers and comes to school tired and 
irritable.. Perhaps some of his friends are working while he 
hasn’t found a jol^^,Maybe he has dropped back a grade in school 
and resents being with smaller boys day after day. Whatever 
he says in step four will throw some light on the behavior which 
had originally brought him to Miss Smith. 

He may bring out some very personal material in the fourth 
step. Perliapsjie is womed_abput d Perhaps his 

parents quarrel m his presence.-^ There may be a serious eco- 
nomic problenj. /He may say no more than: To tell you the 
truth, I am not thinking much about school. This in itself 
would be a lead toward understanding^.^ 

For the purpose of illustration let us assume that Jimmy. ad- 
mits that he is tired of being in a class of smaller boys. If he 
were placed inlS-B where many of his friends are, He is sure 
he might get along much better. The fifth step would be a 
quick decision on the part of Miss Smith about the next move 
in Jimmy’s case. She may tell him that she would like to dis- 
cuss the situation further with the teacher or the principal and 
see whether arrangements for a different placement can be 
made, either now or later. , 

Assuming that Miss Smith, like Mr. Jones, has only a few 
minutes to give to Jimmy, she will not try to go farther. She 
has achieved the purpose of her brief interview: to get a some- 
what better understanding of the behavior which caused the 
boy to be sent to her. ^he sees Jimmy to Ae. door, .encouraging 
hi m to come ba ck if anvdung tr ou bles him, and assuring him 
o^her continued interest. 
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Two Interviews Compared 


The two interviews may now be compared. In this summary 
Mr. Jones and Miss Smith are called the “interviewers” and 
Jimmy the “client.” 

Opening 
(1st & 2nd Step) 

THE “TALKING-TO” INTERVIEW THE “LISTENING-TO” INTERVIEW 

Interviewer: States problem fac- Interviewer: Helps youngster to 
tually be at ease and opens way for 

him to discuss problem 


Youngster: Latent guilt is fur- 
ther aroused 


Youngster: Has no need to be 
defensive. Expresses some feel- 
ings 


Central Issue 
(3rd & 4th Steps) 


Interviewer: Requests explana- 
tion of action 


Youngster: Verbalizes guilt in 
defensive answer 


Interviewer: Attempts to diag- 
nose cause by following young- 
ster’s lead and focusing on 
areas that help toward further 
understanding 

Youngster: Not having been 
threatened or made guilty, de- 
fines problems and relates 
himself to interviewer 


The school lends itself well to an illustration of the main 
point of this chapter: that understanding comes before talking. 
In reality, the leader of voluntary groups is in a more favorable 
position than is the teacher. There are at least four factors 
which distinguish the teacher from a group leader. 

The nonvoluntary character of her group. This is important 
if we consider the group climate and the possibility of diag- 
nostic information. 

The pressures for satisfactory performance by the admin- 
istrative and supervisory body. 

The curriculum (with need for coverage and tests) . 

The restrictions in arbitrary temporal limits, i.e., semesters, 
examinations. 


1 . 
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The Group Leader’s Opportunity 

The group leader has a voluntary group with much less 
pressure for performance, little prescribed program, and less 
rigid time limitations. This difference makes it possible for 
him (or her) to choose the time and place for an interview. 
He can use the group itself as the most effective device with 
which to help the individual. While the teacher usually has 
to keep the members assigned to her room, the club leader 
can use her judgment when it comes to placing a youngster in 
another club. The teacher often finds herself conducting inter- 
views after rules have been broken. The club leader does not 
have to watch regulations and rules but can concern herself 
more with the way in which children act toward one another. 

For example: Truancy is a typical topic in school interviews. 
The same problem in a group can be discussed, not in terms of 
lawbreaking, but in terms of relationship to other members of 
the group. Therefore, the club leader can come right down to 
the human conflict involved while the teacher usually has to 
begin talking about the law. 

Only if the group leader insists on discussing an issue while 
it is “hot” will he find himself using the talking-to method. 
For example, think of the boy who refused to give up the ball 
in the auditorium after the chandelier was hit (Chapter II, 
page 29) . If the leader were to attempt an interview with the 
youngster on the auditorium floor immediately after the acci- 
dent he would probably have had to use the talking-to method. 
The results would have been the same as those that followed 
Mr. Jones’ talk with Jimmy. 

Therefore, the timing of an interview is particularly impor- 
tant. It is difficult because he seems to have such a wide choice. 
Should he see him immediately after the incident occurred? 
Should he wait a few days, or even weeks, or even better: 
shouldn’t he know the lad well enough to talk with him long 
before “trouble” happens? 

When the leader is in a position to give even a little time to 
the individuals in his group, it is possible to conduct helpful 
interviews by keeping in mind the principles outlined in this 
chapter. They can be very brief and very thoughtful, particu- 
larly where the leader has been helped to keep records of the 
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individuals and movements of the group. Because records have 
been found to be of great help to some leaders, the following 
chapter offers suggestions on the writing of records. 

In Brief 

In dealing with young people, adults frequently talk too much 
and listen too little. A tongue lashing can be more harmful than 
physical punishment. The adult who hopes to make a point often 
forgets that he needs to understand a person and his feelings be- 
fore he can have an effect on his thinking. The method called the 
“talking-to” interview is based on the premise that a point can be 
made by an intellectual verbalization of an already known prin- 
ciple. 

In the talking-to interview, the adult begins by making a factual 
statement of the problem. This produces a negative reaction. It 
arouses usually further guilt, making it necessary to be defensive. 
The adult does not always recognize this reaction because it is not 
visible and instead continues his talk by requesting an explanation 
of the act. This calls for an expression of the guilt and the de- 
fensive attitude built up during the interview. In reality, in the 
talking-to interview, the adult and the youngster talk past each 
other and never come to grips with the real issue. 

The other possibility is to aim at understanding rather than at 
making a point. For this purpose the “listening-to" interview be- 
gins with the adult’s attempts to help the youngster to be at ease 
and opens the way for him to express his troubles. To this the 
young person can react directly by verbalizing his feelings, perhaps 
blaming it on others, but always giving the interviewer material 
about himself. The adult will now try to get closer to the point 
of real trouble in order to get further help toward understanding. 
Once the youngster feels accepted and understood, he will give the 
adult some definite leads as to areas and methods with which he can 
be helped. 

It is the group leader's job to understand individuals in his 
group. He must be given some time in which to talk with them 
^one. Where the interview can be informal, the principle of listen- 
ing for understanding, rather than talking to make a point, is 
suggested. 


CHAPTER VIII 


What Price Recording? A v 

T o MANY LEADERS rccords are a nuisance. Some do not have 
the time to make notes; others do not see the purpose of 
writing everything down that happened in a group meeting; 
and again, others say that nobody reads what they write anyway, 
so why write it? 

There is no question that these are good arguments. It can 
readily be admitted that too much writing is done and not 
enough doing, or, as one leader put it: We are erecting paper 
walls between ourselves and the people whom we serve. 

Some Records Are Useful, Some Aren’t 

There should be a rule that only those people be asked to 
keep records who see a purpose in them. Harassed leaders are 
often found huddled in a corner at closing time, jotting down 
the activities of their groups because somebody asked them to 
“keep records.” Most of the time leaders have no place to 
write, because there are not enough desks or offices or light, 
and often no time allowed in their schedule in which to write. 

Those who out of a sense of duty or orderliness keep some 
kind of records, commonly describe the activities of their club. 
They write something like this: 

11/5/46— The group met at the regular time and voted on the 
money to be spent for their Christmas party. They played ping- 
pong and visited the “Leopards” for some dancing. They decided 
to go swimming next week. Dues were collected and one new 
member was voted into the club. 

This kind of report does not need to be written. If it has 
meaning to the group, the secretary might well take care of this 
chore. 

If we agree that activities are means to an end, recording of 
them is useful only if they show how the leader is able to relate 
ends and means. That the group played ping-pong is not im- 
portant by itself, or tliat they voted in one new member. 

Ill 
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If leaders are asked to keep records of this kind, it seems 
clear enough why they consider it a nuisance. Who can blame 
them if they say: What difference does it make what the club 
did that night as long as they had a good time? 

If the leader knows what he is after in his group and how he 
is going about accomplishing his aim, his notations become 
more meaningful and show the growing insight into himself, 
each individual member of his club, and the interactions be- 
tween himself and the whole group. Only if the leader is inter- k 
ested in checking his own activity with the group will a record 
have meaning to him. 

We are not speaking here of the statistical records which are 
kept in many organizations and which measure quantity rather 
than quality. Statistical facts are meaningful when it comes to 
fund raising, and for that purpose have their place. We are 
concerned here with the degree to which the leader can indi- 
vidualize the members of his group, and observe his own grow- 
ing understanding of their behavior. As long as he is satisfied 
with the hit-and-miss method, with his own impressions and 
visitors’ encouragements, there is no need to keep records. 

If records are not written for the leader’s own use, they 
should not be kept. A leader may have difficulty writing any- 
thing down; one may even dislike writing letters. If a leader 
hands in a report only, out of a sense of loyalty, it will mean 
very little to others because it means little to him. One gets 
exactly as much out of a record as he puts into it. 

Just as one cannot define the objectives of his group and his 
own activity without clarifying the function of the whole 
agency, so one cannot develop standards in recording without 
having those standards set by the agency. 

. It takes time to write things down, particularly if one is 
selective in what he writes. If an agency is interested in rec- 
ords, it will have to give the leaders time to write them. They 
will need o pportunit y to concentrate, which means a quie t 
place. In addition, it may mean s tenograph ic help, because rec- 
ords, to have value, should be kept in such form that it is pos- 
sible to look back at them after a period of time. It means a 
folder for the records of each group; it means a file where they 
can be kept, because if they are worthwhile they will be full 
of confidential information. 
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It is plain, then, that facilities must be provided if adequate 
group records are to be kept. If the community, board, or ad- 
ministration is not ready to provide them, the leader will not 
be in position to keep records. Many leaders have struggled 
for standards in record-keeping when the agency or community 
was not ready for them. If they throw up their hands and say. 
What’s the use? Who can blame them? 

A Sample Record— The “Tommies” 

A few samples will illustrate ways in which records can be 
used. 

The following is a leader’s account of how he helped a new 
member feel at home on his first visit to the group: 

Report of meeting of the Tommies, evening of January 23, 1945: 
Eddie Z., fifteen, was introduced to me by Mr. B. as a prospective 
member of the Tommies. Since none of the group had arrived as 
yet, I took the occasion to acquaint Eddie with the activities of the 
club and also to find out something about the boy. Eddie lives on 
Twenty-sixth Street (the Tommies’ neighborhood) . He has two 
older sisters, one married, the other working, and a younger 
brother. He expressed an interest in mechanics. When I asked 
what phase of mechanics he was interested in, he said that he 
hadn’t “decided,” but he liked to put things together. He alsc 
informed me that when the radio in his home had been broken, 
he had fixed it. He is a student at P.S. X and in the sixth grade. 
Although this would indicate a retarded mentality, I observed 
nothing during the evening that would justify such a conclusion. 
The boy mentioned that he had lived in an “institute” for several 
years. However, he did not state the nature of the place and I did 
not question him about it. I took Eddie into the Tommies’ room, 
explained the origin of the pictures on the walls, and told him that 
the boys were in the process of painting tables and would welcome 
his help. While we were waiting for the others to come we played 
several games of tic-tac-toe and another game, suggested by the 
boy, which involved the connection of dots by lines, in which the 
winner is that player who completes the greatest number of squares. 
In both games the boy displayed ability to concentrate and think 
ahead. We tied in the number of games won. 

Eddie and I were going down to the lobby when M. and J. came 
up. I introduced Eddie to them. M. accepted him immediately 
but J. appeared resentful and expressed reluctance by moving 
away from the two. I led all three into their room and told them 
to get acquainted while I went down to return some keys. When 
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I returned I found all three discussing something warmly and 
Eddie greeted me with a question that concerned the discussion. 
The boy seemed to have been accepted by both M. and J. now 
and was establishing himself. We couldn’t paint tables because 
M. had been unable to purchase the paint. I therefore suggested 
that we use the shop. The boys agreed and we all descended to 
the shop. 

We found Mr. C. in the shop and he explained the plans of a 
project he was working on— inviting any of the boys to join him if 
they wished to help. Both M. and J. expressed a desire to continue 
on what they had started several weeks ago. But neither of them 
did. M., after getting Mr. C. to set up and demonstrate the opera- 
tion of the lathe, spent the rest of the evening at it, turning a shape 
of wood. J. was lost for a time trying to decide what to make. He 
finally began work on a birdhouse sign. This, he claimed, could 
be hung outside the door of our meeting room to announce that 
the Tommies were at home. Eddie was busy helping Mr. C. During 
the evening a younger group entered the shop and I jokingly an- 
nounced that “the Tommies are at work here." In the exchange of 
words that followed between the two groups M. said, “the Tom- 
mies, the only club that hasn’t won a single game yet,” to which 
Eddie added, “the club that isn’t going to lose a game from now 
on.” He didn’t say this loud enough for anyone but myself to 
hear it. 

After they had cleaned up the shavings of their work, the boys 
agreed to meet at 7:45 on Thursday for a swimming party at the 
Seaman’s Y.M.C.A. 

Such recording helps the supervisor to discuss the activity in 
detail with the leader. The supervisor of this worker might 
wish to discuss with the leader his deduction in regard to 
Eddie’s mental development which he had made on rather slim 
grounds. He might comment on the leader’s having left Eddie 
and the two boys to their own devices while he went down to 
get the key, using the opportunity to tell the leader that this 
had been a very helpful move on his part and perhaps suggest- 
ing that it facilitated Eddie’s getting acquainted. Such a con- 
versation between supervisor and leader may encourage the 
leader to use the same device in a similar situation, perhaps 
leaving the room under some pretense even if he does not need 
a key. There are other teaching suggestions in this record. It 
contains information about the boy which the leader should 
remember. While the bit of knowledge that the leader gained 
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does not tell much about Eddie, it can be used as a basis for 
a follow-up if desired. The way in which Eddie takes pride 
in the club at the end of the meeting, opposing one of the older 
boys, shows that the leader has succeeded in making his entry 
into the club as satisfying as possible. 

Another Example of Good Record-keeping 

Another record illustrates the development of a club of 
eight boys between thirteen and fifteen years of age who had 
started the year with a new leader. The leader, a veteran with 
a great love for youngsters and a great respect for people, felt 
that a detailed record would make it possible for his super- 
visor to help him from day to day. At the end of the year, the 
club record was summarized. This is a condensed version of 
the summary: 

The Dukes began meeting in January, 1945. During the five and 
one-half months of meeting three times a week, six members car- 
ried on consistently. They all lived between Elm and Maple 
Avenues on Twenty-first Street. The first meeting started by lead- 
er’s attempt to make a boat but interest was not sustained and 
meeting degenerated into a general rough-house. Between this 
and the next meeting L. prepared a variety of activities such as pot- 
tery, ship-building, ping-pong, and basketball. Since club still 
showed little response L. tries dancing and pool for the third meet- 
ing. He is keenly aware of the need to keep up attendance, at the 
same time attempting to stimulate the members to more con- 
structive activities. The problem of the leader's need to become 
accepted by the group is clearly reported. He finds that the more 
carefully a meeting has been planned the more successfully the 
evening went. Attendance at the following meeting was always 
directly correlated to the amount of planning the leader had done 
at the previous one. At the seventh meeting the leader, who has 
remained fairly passive in the group, suggests a club paper and 
uses it as a means of communication with the group, more effective 
than the spoken word. This was necessary because until this time 
the leader had not succeeded in sitting down with the boys for 
more than five minutes in one room. 

[The record now begins to show descriptions of individuals ] 

Further individualization is made possible as the boys learned 
to express themselves, even if very briefly, in their one-page typed 
club paper. Joint swimming trips, as well as occa siona l v isits to 
theJeader’sJhouse gradually cement th^rdatipnship, between, leader 
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and group more firmly^ When the club, without consulting the 
leader, -“kicks out” one new member, the leader has now a strong 
enough relationship to reopen the discussion of this incident with 
the result that the new boy is taken back into the club. 

The boys, in order to test “how far they can go with the leader,” 
attempt to force him to go on an overnight hike early in April. 
Again the leader is able to discuss this without getting the tremen- 
dous hostility he had found in the beginning to any kind of joint 
discussion. A compromise for a whole day hike is made which 
was successful. 

Parallel with the development of a better relationship between 
group and leader goes a gradual moving away from physical 
activities, which had been the one and only interest of the boys for 
the first eight weeks in the club. Trips and discussion of social 
topics began to take the place of the once typical “basketball-playing 
club.” 

However, the development did not proceed in one straight up- 
ward curve but had periods of regression as well. The leader still 
finds that attendance drops after there has been any difficulty at 
a meeting and on occasions the boys seemed perfectly willing to 
give up their leader. When the leader takes the group to regular 
broadcasts he finds himself up against the problem of testing the 
relative adjustment of his groups in a larger environment not as 
tolerant as the agency. 

By the end of May, the club is able to meet to plan for activities 
jointly, to be aware of certain standards, and to look back with 
considerable pride on their newspaper. 

This kind of summary shows better than any discussion 
what the leader accomplished. It could not have been written 
without the detailed record in which the leader described his 
own as well as his club’s problems. Throughout the year, the 
record had been used for self-supervision by the leader who had 
made it a practice to read the entry of the last meeting before 
he went into the next one. 

How THE Record Helped the Leader to Help Walter 

The same record illustrates also the development of individu- 
als. At the end of the year, the leader was interested in getting 
evidence of how much individuals had been helped, over and 
above the development of the whole group. He went through 
the record, underlining the name of Walter with red pencil 
whenever the name appeared. He then picked out all references 
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to Walter and wrote one brief paragraph of the development of 
one member of the “Dukes.” 

is. the hardest JO , handle. He is interested in 

basketball an3TiFpays well. But he is also eager to know of the 
leader’s life. He had followers^nd is a possible club president. He 
is not as strong as a couple ol’^other boys in the club but he fs smart. 
Walter is one of the two who writes the first time for the club 
paper. When an editor is needed he wants to take the job, prom- 
ises to work. He sits down right away and writes about a visiting 
football player, interviewing him |ater on. (Height, weight, age, 
color of hair, and eyes, shoe number.) That same night, when the 
leader cleans the club room, Walter helps him. During the hike 
Walter wants to carry the leader’s knapsack.,.^ 

Once, after a meeting, Walter makes a speech to the other mem- 
bers of the club and the leader. He talks about women, who, in 
his opinion, in this country, are yeiy^ unselfish. “The women are 
very nice creatures but they are putting up with a lot of gaff from 
their children.” On another pccasipn he talks about the war, in a 
w^.,; an(lJ :piie., which PQSsjjhly ^hQw he wants to identify himself 
with Ihesi3ent Roosevelt. ./ 

Now the paper is written almost entirely by the club members. 
But Walter, the editor, is not satisfied. He writes: “The paper 
needs more stories and we need everybody in the club to write once 
a week. It is no good to write one week and not the other like 
some guys.” In the same number, he welcomes a candidate for the 
club: "Fellow members of the cluh^'We have a new pi^pil. His 
name is Sa^ir-'He is John’s brothei^,.<We hope he is a nice guy and 
a good citizen.” In the last number of the spring, Walter writes 
about his work in the shop, illustrating the story with a linoleum 
cut: “I started a rabbit Tuesday, last week, for my little brother 
and I kept working until I had the wheels and the axle fixed. I 
am goin g to paint it at home. I hope-it-is-gning to be good, ” 

A week after the death of President Roosevelh Walter has his 
picture in his pocket. But he also seconds an anti-Semitic and anti- 
Negro remark made by another bqy,. 

Wal ter a t ten ds the nyetings more and mo re regularly, hardly 
m issing a single~one. ^owarfaELjeii d his interest in basketb all 
d jminishes jL-On one occasion he doesn’t want to go to the gym at 
all. Once, when plans to go swimming don't work out and all the 
other boys go home, Walter follows the leader to the House where 
he hammers out a picture of a ship in a copper plate mounting it 
on a piece of wood. Underneath he writes “Dukes.’’^ 

On the basis of this record the leader succeeded in getting 
Walter to a child guidance clinic^ H[ere he reported regularly 
while continuing his membership in the “Dukes,.!^’" ' 
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We do not need to stress the significance of a well-kept record 
in case of a referral to a case work agency. The problems in- 
volved in such referrals have been mentioned in the chapter 
“Help Wanted.” We need to point out again that referrals 
often fail because of the lack of records kept over a period of 
time. 

How Records Help 

These excerpts from r ecord s are not intended to be samples 
of good recoramgr nor do we mean to suggest that the form 
chosen is necessarily better than any other. We are concerned i 
here with showing that records can be useful in the attempt t<r I 
help groups and individuals. If pne_sees a person regulars’ 
over _a Juried of^time, hej&jnpt always aware of Eis ^owth. 
One notes ymli surprise the growtE"lnr"TchilH whom he has 
not seen for several yea^-^the tremendous change in her ap- 
pearance, Jher manner^nd her way of thinkii^. Her parents, 
living with her day by day, will be intereste’^ in the observa- 
tion but may not quite be able to accept it, because they lack 
perspective. The group lea^r is more like the parent than \ 
the occasional visitor.'^Cfijguogesjj^^ are taking place are not \ 
re3lized5»-^ArgeodTrtoup rec^d providesThe~pHspecfrve fof the I 
backward look. • 

A t the sam e tim e it is a mirro r of the leader, particularly if 
he is xandid in de^ibing ^inisell'anaTTis a^^^^ the record..^/ 

He may find it difficult to record certain things said or done, 
because, by the time he sits down to write, he may feel dif- 
ferently about them and perhaps would rather forget them. 
While forgetting may seem easier at the moment, it will not 
prevent the leader from making the same mistake again. When- 
ever he succeeds in getting himself to record them and re- 
flecting on them afterwards, he gains in awareness of himself 
and his role in the group process. It is another way of finding 5 
out what he is doing in the club, and where he is goings I 

A ny leader, iiist as anyone else, isjubject to moods and will 
feel differently about hi § club Qr„indiyi{Eial^ T n at different 
Ernes,, ^he record can be a stabilizing factor in guiding him 
tErough times when he is discouraged about himself or his 
group. When he looks back and says: “What have I been 
doing all these months with the children?” he remembers epi- 
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sodes^flashes,,instanc^s< The r ecord, like a good pho tograph, 
shows him m ore obiective ly what he did and whether or not 
it helped anyone^ 

* While some agencies ask their workers to keep records, there 
is a real question about the value of such material without the 
stimulus of a good supervisor to help with the recording. But 
even with that help, it is still the leader who has to do it. If 
one’s oxvn activities do not appear in the record it loses much 
of the real value it can have. If we record unrealistically by 
eliminating our mistakes, we are helping no one. 

How TO Make U seful Rec ord s 

Conscientious leaders have said: I can’t possibly write down 
all my impressions during a club meeting or all the things the 
youngsters say or do. Likewise it is impossible to record alii 
activities' throughout a club meeting. This is a valid point. Many^ 
records are much too long. It is possible to state a few prin- 
ciples which will help. 

R ecord what is important t o you . This will depend on your 
own objectives and insight into yourself and your club. Many 
a leader never thinks about objectives until , he begins the rec- 
ord. His thinking may go something like this: All right, it is a 
good idea to keep a record. I will try it and see whether it 
helps. How do I start to write up today’s club meeting? 

He thinks back to who came in first, how they sat around, 
what they said, how he asked them to listen to the music, how 
two youngsters came in late, h.ow he was wondering whether 
to stop Jimmy from giving Eddie a hot-footj^ Low Bill leaned 
out of the window a little bit too far for the leader to be 
comfortable, -Low Mac began to carve his name on the club 
table, how they all decided to run a raffle for their basketball 
uniforms. The more he thinks, the more things come to his 
mind. T^e mere^ idea^qf all this down ^i§^ gpHallihi:? 

It looks as though it may take ia%Jit^fcinLj[mur^ j 

a one-h our club nieeting . One can’t possibly do this. There/ 
isn’t time and not all is important. So he will have to leave 
something outv^ 

Pick out different things at different times. In one meeting 
you may find that the way boys co-operated was in contrast to 
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the week befor^/<vhen everyone thought only of himselt/^You 
may describe the acti vity^at shows their co-operation most 
vividly, /¥robably you will pick one or two members who stood 
out in one way or another^You may feel that Billy, of whom 
you know a good deal by n^, seems to be much more restless 
than when you wrote about him two months ago*,/ You may 
have noticed how he picks up everything Donald says. In 
looking back over the records you realize that something is 
going on between those two that you did not observe while 
supervising the ping-pong tournamenV You may decide to 
watch their development a little more and record it more care- 
fully for a few weeks, ..AV'ithout losing track of the development 
of the whole group. Your way of recording will change as you 
h ernme dea rer-abou t your p urposes and can^ therefor e be more 
selective v'' 

J ) , No two people record alike and the form and content of 
their records should hejLSjdifferent asjhe.ir handwriting. De- 
velop your own style. on do not have to be a writer to do so. 
Tlrf purposTiTnotYo tell a story or to make a point but to 
record what you and your group have done as intimately and 
as selectively as possible. 

There is no longer any question but that recordings s.haiptens 
the focus of our work; the mere fact that one sits down and 
gives some thought to the purposes of his activity proves this. 
It is also an established f act that i nsight grows and the quality 
of per formance is ra isffi if we find tHafrecordlng is useful. 

Discussions of records in a group of leaders can be helpful, 
particularly if the group is led by someone who is accepted as 
an authority by the group^^^ 

In Brief 

Records kept to satisfy someone else are useless. Some records 
describe activities rather than movement and could be kept by one 
of the members. If the leader is clear about his purposes and the 
fact that program is a means and not an end, his notations will 
become more meaningful as his insight grows. Only if the leader is 
interested in checking his own activities with the group will a 
record be useful to him. Records should be written for the leader’s 
own use. ' 

If an agency is interested in meaningful records, it will have to 
allow time for it in the worker’s total schedule. Besides time, it 
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means a quiet place to write, some stenographic help, as well as a 
folder and a file. The leader alone cannot set such standards with- 
out the help of his agency. 

If observations of behavior are recorded, the leader will have 
an objective check on his work by comparing stages of develop- 
ment as portrayed in the record. His technique of accepting new 
members, for example, can be discussed with his supervisor who 
usually is not present at club meetings. 

A summary of a record kept over a whole season shows the ac- 
complishments objectively. Such a summary can also be used to 
explain to outsiders, friends, or contributors what the agency is 
actually doing and accomplishing. 

It is possible to trace the growth of several individuals through 
a period of time by picking out their particular names from a group 
record and putting them together. 

This is most significant if a leader wishes to refer one person for 
more individual attention. Often referrals fail because no record 
has been kept. 

It is necessary to be selective and record only what seems im- 
portant to the leader. There are no general rules possible because 
the form and content of a record will be as different as people's hand- 
writing. To compare records of different clubs often broadens the 
scope and insight of the individual leader. 
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CHAPTER IX 


“Keep 'em Off the Street" 

I N THIS SECTION^ wc shall look at the settings in which leaders 
and groups meet. The agencies and organizations inter- 
ested in group work differ widely and we cannot hope to give 
an adequate picture o£ all. Mr. Jones, a board member o£ a 
settlement house, expressed the generally accepted notion of 
the purpose of this type of agency by saying: “We are trying to 
keep the youngsters off the street.” 

Mr. Jones was recently shocked into the necessity for a better 
definition of what they were trying to do when, after a board 
meeting, a group of boys, unaware of the visitors downstairs, 
threw some furniture out of the window of the third floor. He 
asked with considerable feeling what the whole place was for, 
if it could not keep its members under control. He had to 
admit that they were “off the streets” but that apparently was 
not enough. The leaders assured the board that they had done 
all they could to prevent such behavior. They admitted failure 
and felt inadequate. Several volunteers resigned. 

Upon investigation, it was found that the group that had 
thrown the furniture consisted of fourteen boys between twelve 
and sixteen years of age. They had come to the House for 
many years and felt that the one dollar a year membership 
contribution entitled them to “all privileges.” They had been 
told the House was theirs, and they could do what they wanted. 
Not until the riot took place did the leaders learn that half 
of the boys were truants, that more than half came from broken 
homes, and that several had records with a number of social 
agencies or the juvenile court. “Everybody” had known the 
boys, but only their names and their faces, their ages and their 
hobbies. 

The incident raised the question of “function” quite sharply. 
People asked whether the agency was equipped to handle these 
boys. Some believed that special training was necessary for the 
understanding of them. Others were quite definite that this 
was the place for them since they lived in the neighborhood. 
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The incident caused everyone to ask the question “What are 
we here for anyway?” The discussion was of special interest 
to the group leaders who were charged with the responsibility 
for the destruction of House property, for some of them had 
raised definite questions as to their own activity. 

The Need for a Clear-cut Purpose 

Volunteer leaders are usually engaged in “gainful occupa- 
tions.” In their daily work they do everything with a purpose. 
If one is a salesman, he drives his car, not for fun but to make 
a sale. If one works on a machine, every move has its purpose. 
If one is a lawyer, each interview with a client has a definite 
aim: he wants facts with which to present his case in court. 

If, however, one is asked why he is meeting with his Boy 
Scouts tonight, he might be somewhat puzzled and give very 
general answers, such as: To help them be better citizens; to 
teach them respect for the rights of others: to bring some hap- 
piness into their lives. Actually, there is no reason why his 
activity as group leader should not be as purposeful and as 
well-defined as any of his other work. 

The first step toward definition of one’s purpose as a group 
leader has to be a clarification of the function of the organiza- 
tion or setting in which one leads his group. 

The Need for Limiting What We Try to Do 

Most agencies were founded by people who were greatly 
concerned about the welfare of their individual fellowmen. 
They wanted to help of them. This was a good enough 
basis of operation for many years, but gradually, as people de- 
veloped skill in helping others to help themselves, they also 
began to recognize the need for limitations. Some agencies, 
while accepting this need in theory, are still hesitant to modify 
their original “Open Door” policy because they feel that they 
have no right to keep anybody out who wishes help. While 
this is a generous and humanitarian viewpoint, it does not 
.answer the question of whether or not the particular agency 
is really able to meet the needs of all the people who come. 

If one compared an agency to a department store, where one 
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goes to find tilings he needs, the problem becomes dearer. A 
businessman would not invite the whole community to come to 
his store to buy “anything they need” in the furniture line, 
unless he had a supply of all the furniture commonly used by 
people. Similarly, if we advertise the program of our agency, 
we ought not to create the impression that people can find 
everything they need unless we are equipped to give it to them. 
If, for instance, there are a great many youngsters who hope to 
find a swimming pool and there is none, it should not be an- 
nounced that people can find all sports at the place. 

These fairly obvious examples deal with the conscious needs 
of people. Unconscious needs are more subtle and of course 
not always dear. 

Take the very typical request of a group of youngsters for a 
place to meet. What do they really mean when they ask for 
help in finding a place in which to meet? Do they want just 
four walls and a table? Do they mean a place which is theirs 
and where they belong? Do they mean a home where they are 
undisturbed and can do what they want, unhampered by regu- 
lations and rules— a home, less crowded, more attractive than 
their own? Are they, perhaps, asking for help with problems 
which they cannot take to anyone else in the community? What 
do they really come for? 

Another very common request is frequently made— a chance 
to play basketball. Why do they come with that request? 
What “merchandise” do the various members want to buy, 
what do they need? Just a court with two baskets and a ball? 
One might think of a certain boy in the basketball group who 
comes because he has a strong need to win, to be first. If one 
knows him well enough, one might understand why he can 
not stand to lose a single game and would rather turn in his 
sweater than be put on the bench. Someone else might come 
because it is important to prove to himself that he has some 
skills somewhere in life. This boy perhaps is not doing well in 
school, for reasons which are not apparent; perhaps he is 
overshadowed by an older brother who does well in everything 
he touches; perhaps he has been told that he is “no good,” 
“clumsy”; and maybe the girls call him a “goon.” For him it 
would be very important to achieve praise and, because he is 
tall, he sees a chance for it by making a place for himself on 
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the basketball team. Again, someone else in this same group 
of boys may be an utterly lonely lad whose strongest need is 
for companionship. Perhaps he is alone a good deal of the 
day and has been forced to take responsibilities long before he 
is ready for them. He may need to be helped, to be taken care 
of, by being fitted snugly into a larger group where other more 
dominating members take leadership and responsibility. 

These are some possibilities. Every member comes for rea- 
sons of his own, and hopes to meet some of his needs— conscious 
and unconscious ones. All they tell us is: We want to play 
basketball. 

What Settlements Try to Do 

The function of the agency has to be determined in terms 
of its ability to meet some of these needs very skillfully. Be- 
cause a great many settlement houses have given this problem 
thoughtful and deliberate consideration, the following state- 
ment of the functions of settlement houses, prepared under the 
auspices of a national agency, and with the help of ' specialists 
in the field, may be helpful: 

The purpose which distinguishes the settlement from other 
groups and institutions that have the same basic philosophy is to 
develop among the people a sense of neighborhood. This purpose 
is promoted by helping neighbors to develop attitudes and skills 
that are necessary to good neighborhood relations. 

The board and staff undertake to create this social climate by 
demonstrating these qualities in their relationships with each other 
and with settlement members and neighbors. 

The effectiveness of a settlement is dependent, in large measure, 
on the capacities of its staff personnel. 

The kinds of work which settlements do are: 

1. Education and Recreation 

2. Services to Individuals 

S. Neighborhood Service 

4. Social Education and Action 

5. Experimental and Demonstration Projects 

The clarification of the central purpose may be interpreted to 
mean that the education-recreation function performed is one of 
the media through which the settlement achieves its purpose of 
creating a “sense of neighborhood.” The settlements’ selection of 
activities, of participants, and of methods of planning and carrying 
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out education-recreation activities should be influenced by this 
central purpose. The interpretation and application of the other 
functions—services to individuals, neighborhood service, and social 
action— also should be related to the central purpose. (13) 

Frequently, instead of facing this problem squarely, one 
finds that agencies substitute quantity for quality. They will 
point out their accomplishments in terms of numbers. Such 
agencies feel comfortable if they can demonstrate a large at- 
tendance, and like nothing better than to have a crowded dance 
floor, a packed gymnasium, and capacity audiences for moving 
pictures. In reality, they are competing with commercial 
recreation and not too successfully. 

Each Agency Has Its Own Function 

Then there are the agencies whose final goal is to indoc- 
trinate youngsters with their particular philosophy or religion. 
The administration and boards of religious institutions, for 
instance, consider recreation a wholesome way in which to help 
young people to become identified with the philosophy of the 
church or synagogue. In the final analysis, they measure the 
success of the group experience in terms of enrollment in Sun- 
day School or church attendance. Therefore, the atmosphere 
permeating their recreation is determined by the philosophy 
of the church. 

For instance, the administration of an Orthodox synagogue 
will expect their group leaders to use Hebrew names for their 
clubs, or names associated with figures important in their his- 
tory. They would hope that a leader would use the Flebrew or 
the Yiddish alphabet rather than the English in anagram or 
other letter games. Similiarly, the administration of agencies 
associated with national or military organizations will expect 
the leaders to carry their spirit into each club. In camps of such 
organizations, one may expect emphasis on good marching 
Older, group formations for assemblies, patriotic songs, and a 
relationship between adults and children, like that between 
officers and enlisted men. 

In every case, the function of the agency differs from that of 
other agencies, and with it, the function of the group leader. 

Very often die leader is not sufficiently acquainted with the 
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philosophy of the agenqr in which he works and therefore does 
not know what is expected of him. Some communities have 
felt that the reason for this lies in the fact that the agency is 
controlled and financed by a board or a community fund which 
is not sufficiently aware of the neighborhood fully to under- 
stand and interpret their needs. In spite of various attempts to 
bring the different groups serving the community together, the 
final responsibility for the handling of the daily contact with 
children and parents rests with the group leaders. Because of 
the healthy emphasis on local leadership and the trend toward 
breaking away from controls that are geographically, culturally, 
and financially removed from the community, it is sometimes 
forgotten that what eventually counts is the skill of the leader. 
It is as though a small community raises the funds for its own 
hospital and recruits doctors by sending local boys to school. 
While this in itself brings hospital and community closer to- 
gether, it does not necessarily mean that they have the best 
doctors. The fact that a local boy becomes a doctor and returns 
as a finished physician to his home community does not neces- 
sarily make him the most skilled therapist. While the board 
can proudly point out that this is their own hospital, and while 
the community can claim that the doctors are their own boys, 
many a patient within the community might not get the help 
he needs because the choice of doctors has been determined 
by geographical considerations rather than professional ones. 

This does not mean that because a group leader comes from 
a different city or state and has had a great deal of training he 
is necessarily more skillful than a local leader, but neither is 
the opposite true. 

Whether the leader is of local origin or comes from a differ- 
ent street, city, or state is not really decisive, nor can we get 
perspective on the leader’s job by looking at the source of the 
income that supports the agency. As in any sound business, the 
good leader has to deliver. What counts is the insight each 
member of his club has developed. What we must look for 
is the club member’s improved relationship to his family, his 
friends, his school, his church, his place of work, his community. 
Does each member of the “Tigers” function as a person in the 
community better than before? Is he a happier person, a better 
integrated individual? Perhaps this is precisely what Board 
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President Jones had in mind when he said his agency is trying 
to keep youngsters “off the street.” If he did, he might want 
to know just what services are being offered to whom, and why. 

Recognizing Limitations 

To answer this question, some agencies are beginning to 
recognize the need for a test. This test is known as the “intake 
process.” The concept of “intake” is a familiar one to agencies 
dealing with individuals: hospitals, case-work agencies, child- 
guidance clinics, institutions. 

The intake worker, very often one of the most skilled work- 
ers, attempts to determine in one brief interview what kind of 
help is wanted and whether or not the agency is set up to give 
it. He tries to differentiate between the request and the under- 
lying motives. Sometimes what is wanted seems to fall within 
the range of service the agency has to offer. At other times it 
does not. A woman might come to a case-work agency and ask 
for a nursery school for her child. An intake worker might ask 
a few questions about the child’s age and the kind of school 
the mother is looking for, and take the case on in the hope 
that the right place can be found. That might be exactly the 
most helpful service the agency can give. But this mother 
might be an extremely disturbed woman who, because of her 
own disturbances and resulting inability to find steady em- 
ployment, might not be in a position to pay for the kind of 
nursery school that this particular child needs. All she knows 
is that she wants a nursery school and this is what she tells the 
worker. Underneath this request there may be a deep need 
to straighten out her o'wn personality problems which have 
affected her employment, her relationship with her husband, 
and perhaps with her child. The skilled intake worker will 
recognize that there is more to it than simply picking out a 
nursery school; she must determine in the brief interview 
whether her agency is set up to give this woman help for her 
deeper needs as well as help in meeting the particular request. 

If the unskilled intake worker has accepted for her agency 
the request of this particular woman, without awareness of 
her real problems, the service might have consisted simply of 
referral to a nursery school. The woman would not have been 
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able to use the school because of her financial problems, and 
actually the agency would have done more harm than good by 
accepting the case and making such a referral. 

The skilled intake worker is keenly aware of the limitations 
within the agency and within the client. Recognition of limita- 
tions of the kind of services and skills an agency has to offer 
is essential to the quality of its performance. Men and women 
working in the field of human relations like people and want 
to help them. It is much more difficult for any worker to say 
no to a request than to accept it. It takes much more skill 
and, in the long run, is more human and helpful not to accept 
a case or a group, if we are very clear that we cannot really help. 

When the inability to help is as obvious as the absence of a 
swimming pool, it is extremely simple to say no, even when 
we know that youngsters in the hot summer time need a swim- 
ming pool more than anything else. The reason that we very 
often accept groups whom we can not really serve is because 
we are not clear about what they need. It is our job to find 
out as quickly and as easily as possible what services people 
want from us, over and above the superficial request. 

Not all group-work agencies have accepted the need for the 
intake process. Sometimes they either have no intake or more 
often rely on a so-called registration procedure, which is a 
clerical rather than a professional process. The people coming 
are asked their names, their addresses, and a few other sta- 
tistical facts. In addition they are asked, “What are you inter- 
ested in?” This seldom tells us any more about the person 
than that he likes to play basketball or “make something.” On 
the whole, agencies dealing with groups show a lack of dy- 
namic (not statistical) information that could help them to 
understand what kind of services are best needed for what per- 
son. Usually, the intake process takes place in a hit or miss 
way rather than by careful screening of needs and the agency’s 
resources. 

Not until a member of a group becomes conspicuous because 
of some unusual behavior do group leaders find out some- 
thing more about the boy or girl or the father or mother than 
their names and addresses. When one of the boys who has 
been ‘ kept ojff the streets” throws a chair out of the window 
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that hits a board member on the head, someone will ask what 
might be the matter with this boy. By that time, the boy and 
his group feel so guilty that the agency has little chance o£ 
helping them. During the two or three years while he was 
coming regularly to the agency as one of the 3,000 members 
counted on statistical reports and submitted to the welfare 
fund, the agency had used the funds received to build a bigger 
and better gymnasium or an elevator. It is usually quite easy 
for an agency to raise funds for something as tangible as a 
gymnasium or a new roof, while the advantages of higher pro- 
fessional standards are not always as easily interpreted. 

The necessity for clarification of function applies to all 
agencies. Once this has been recognized, some kind of screen- 
ing device or intake process will follow as a natural next step. 
When this happens, the emphasis of agencies dealing with 
groups will be on the real needs of individuals and groups, 
leaders will be more concerned with the understanding of 
these than with promoting preconceived philosophies of their 
local or national agencies. Group work will become known 
for its real meaning, a “method of work with individuals in a 
gi'oup used to affect the .social process taking place within the 
group.” (14) 

The boy who threw the chair out of the window will be 
understood long before he has expressed his needs in that kind 
of antisocial behavior. The girl who cannot make friends, and 
continually disrupts the meeting in order to get attention, will 
not be excluded but will be understood long before her be- 
havior is expressed in a form unacceptable to the group. 
Youngsters who until now have only known basketball will no 
longer have to spend their time in pool-rooms and drug stores 
on nights when the basketball court is taken. They %«!! not 
have to declare that they are not interested in anything else 
nor will their only pleasures be in winning a game. They will 
not have to keep their feelings and problems to themselves or 
express them in such forms as truancy, delinquency, or running 
away from home. 

Youngsters living in the country will not have to look wist- 
fully at their pals as tltey come with their 4-H club to the 
county fair. The leader, once he makes it his business really 
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to understand young people, will determine the setup of the 
dub according to what the majority of young people in the 
area really need. 

Boys’ clubs will no longer be satisfied with a setup that at- 
tracts youngsters who can “fit in.” They will fit themselves to 
the needs of the large majority of the boys in their area. 

Camp counselors will no longer be confronted with boys or 
girls who after weeks of sulkiness will come out and tell them 
that they did not want to go to camp in the first place. The 
organizations that have interviewed the parents before camp 
will learn to be more selective in their choice and try to get 
some real understanding of the youngster for whom the camp 
experience is supposd to be good. 

In Brief 

Leaders and groups meet in specific settings that, for the purpose 
of simplification, are called "agencies.” The purpose of the agency 
has to be determined by the needs of the community in which it 
functions. Because any community has more needs than any agency 
can meet, it is necessary to recognize limitations. This means: 
Agencies cannot serve everybody and have to make choices. 

Criteria for choices depend on the understanding of the neigh- 
borhood. Settlement houses more than other groups with the same 
basic philosophy are interested in developing a "sense of neighbor- 
hood.” They are promoting this purpose to help neighbors to de- 
velop attitudes and skills that are necessary to good relations. 

The physical equipment of the agency should not be left to 
chance but be determined by the needs of the community. To keep 
people "off the street” or to expect to help with the "ball and bat” 
approach is not realistic. After limitations have been determined, 
any agency will have to decide whom they can serve best with their 
existing facilities. Only after real understanding of the needs of 
the people can the agency tell whether or not it is equipped 
to meet this need. Because we do not always have criteria for selec- 
tion, we often go by the "hit and miss” method which has been 
found to be impractical. 
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CHAPTER X 


Summertime 


B etween June and September the group leader is known 
as the camp counselor. In addition to teachers and trained 
group workers, camps frequently attract college students who 
bring with them a liking for nature and children, some general 
knowledge of behavior, but sometimes also the illusion that this 
is a part vacation. It is very necessary for a counselor to know 
that the eight weeks out in the beautiful woods and near that 
famous lake are going to be hard wwk. 

In any good camp, the cabin is the home base. It represents 
an intimate family unit in the larger structure of the camp 
city. The counselor who lives, eats, and sleeps with his small 
family is the basis of the camp. Camp can be no better than the 
relationship of the cabin counselor to his small group. All the 
other “special activities” are additional means of enriching 
camp life. No matter how many pageants, water carnivals, 
treasure hunts, and covered-rvagon trips there are, the cabin 
counselor is the heart of the camp. 

He is exactly like the leader of a club or group in any other 
setting. His relationship to his cabin mates needs to be sound 
in order to make the whole camp experience meaningful to 
them. Because he lives with them every day for at least two 
weeks, he can do more good than a group leader in the home 
situation and much more harm. 

The Camp Counselor Thi.nks About His Job 

From the very beginning, the counselor must be clear about 
what he is trying to do. Without saying it in so many words 
(for of course the ciiildren are not ready for a sermon) this is 
what he thinks, as on the first day they begin life together: 

1. Here we arc, eight people who are strangers one to another. 
The sooner we become a group, the sooner we can have some real 
fun. 

2. We are all different, but as long as we live together we are 
going to respect one another’s differences. Some are short, some tall. 

IS5 
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Each one has some fears. Some are afraid of swimming, others of 
the dark. Some will be homesick, others may wet the bed or have 
trouble with eating. We are not going to make fun of anyone’s 
fears. Some are rich and some are poor; some are Catholic and 
some Jewish; some are Negro and some Italian. We are not going 
to make fun of these differences between us; we are going to respect 
them. 

3. Some fellows will be well-liked, others not-so-well-liked. That 
is perfectly natural, and it does not mean that the more popular 
ones are better individuals. 

4. Interests will vary. Some will want to go hiking and others 
rowing. We are going to satisfy as many interests as possible within 
the time at our command. If we can never agree on any one thing, 
it will be difficult to do anything. 

5. Our cabin is part of the total camp. The camp has certain 
rules over which I have no control. We want to try to help one 
another to live within those rules. 

These are some of the principles the cabin counselors will 
need to keep in mind from the very beginning. Each counselor 
will find his own way of giving them practical expression in the 
camp season ahead. Respect for the differences in individuals 
is a particularly important point. It was once effectively ex- 
pressed by a counselor who asked his campers to find in all the 
woods around them two identical leaves. Through their dis- 
covery that nature has made every leaf different from all 
others, these city youngsters got their first glimpse of the infinite 
and complicated differences in individual human beings. On 
the other hand, it is not realistic to try to force a cabin into 
giving the appearance of a “big happy family.” Rather, it is 
much more helpful to teach campers to accept individual likes 
and dislikes in their stride and still live together. 

As group feeling develops, stimulated by skilled leadership, 
discipline grows, and more complicated group activities become 
possible. The discussion of discipline in the earlier chapter 
applies fully to the cabin group. 

Johnny Doesn’t Like the Water 

Very often the counselor himself violates the group at- 
mosphere by yielding to his own needs, rather than to those of 
the campers. For example, if he is convinced that there can 
be no camp life without swimming, his attitude toward a 
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camper who fears the xvater may prevent him from being of 
real help. The following example is taken from a fairly typical 
camp situation: 

A group of six boys betw^een the ages of ten and twelve are 
getting into their bathing trunks and talking excitedly about 
the fun of swimming. One of them claims he has a headache. 
Since he has used this excuse for several days, the others have 
decided that he is really afraid of water. As the counselor joins 
his group, ready to take them down to the lake, he is informed 
that Johnny has a headache again. They let him know by their 
remarks and imitation of Johnny’s manner of speaking that 
they do not believe in Johnny’s headaches. The counselor re- 
marks that Johnny seems to get a headache every day around 
eleven o’clock when it is time for swimming. All but Johnny 
are hugely amused. One of the boys scornfully condemns 
Johnny as “yellow,” to which Johnny protests as strongly as 
he can. 

The counselor, in an unrealistic attempt to bolster up 
Johnny, announces that of course Johnny is not afraid of water, 
adding with a smile: “Are you Johnny?” Johnny shakes his 
head miseralily. He cannot possibly admit his fear in the face of 
his group’s attitude and the counselor’s false assurance. He is 
now on the spot, and stays there as the group goes down to the 
lake and into the water. 

Before Johnny is anywhere near the water, his cronies tease 
him, urging to prove his courage, inviting him with voices to 
come on in~“the water’s finel” Johnny shivers with fear, but 
looking behind him sees the husky counselor, suntanned and 
muscular, who nods reassuringly and protniscs to rescue him if 
anything goes wrong. Some of the boys find Johnny’s progress 
too slow; they try to push him in or splash him. Here the coun- 
selor steps in, since he believes that nobody should be forced 
into the water. Obviously, he is concerned only with physical 
force and unaware of other pressures that have already been 
applied. As Johnny proceeds to get his feet wet, the counselor 
takes his hand and talks to him. He goes as far as to promise 
him some special treat after dinner. Apparently the leader’s 
reputation seems to be at stake if Johnny does not go into the 
water. 

All the while Johnny is near the crying point; he is cold and 
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Utterly miserable. Gingerly, holding tight to the counselor’s 
hand, Johnny wades in up to his knees. After a time, the 
counselor, deciding that it is not good to give Johnny all the 
attention, lets go his hand. Since most of the boys are by now 
too busy enjoying themselves, the interest in Johnny subsides 
and he soon retreats to the beach. Of course the teasing is 
resumed when the others come out of the water until the coun- 
selor puts a stop to it. But the boys manage to express their 
scorn in other ways. After they are all dressed, Johnny feels 
safer, but his reputation in the group is badly damaged. 

With slight variations, this experience is repeated day after 
day. At the end of the camp season, Johnny’s father is dis- 
appointed because Johnny has still not learned how to swim. 
Incidentally, it may have been father’s insistence on Johnny 
learning to swim at an early age that originally created the 
fears which were further deepened by the counselor’s unskillful 
handling. 

If anyone had told this counselor that his method of han- 
dling the situation only aggravated Johnny’s fear, he would 
have been quite incensed. Did he not protect Johnny from the 
group, hold his hand, and try to make him at home in the 
water? Surely no one could have done more! Indeed, this 
counselor’s method is fairly typical of the way in which young 
leaders often hope to give assurance to children in camp. 

Fears Are Sometimes as Hard to Treat as a Broken Leg 

Fears are as real as any physical handicap. Ignoring a fear, 
like ignoring a broken leg, does not help to overcome it. Quite 
the contrary; it is as necessary to accept fears realistically and 
without condemnation as a broken leg. It would not occur to 
the counselor to say to the boy with the broken leg? “Your leg 
really isn’t broken, is it?,’’ when everybody can see that the leg 
is broken. He will have to learn to see that fear is as real as that. 
General encouragement is considered a very helpful device. 
Often it takes the form of a slap on the back or a cheery, “Atta- 
boy!” It is well to recognize that such expressions are general, 
casual, and superficial devices that have in reality little meaning 
unless they are made consciously and with knowledge of the 
individual and his problems. 
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If, for example, Johnny were a child who would want to try 
hard to overcome his own handicaps of fear, a well-placed and 
well-timed word of encouragement by the counselor might be 
good medicine. In the case described above, such encourage- 
ment was not indicated. There it would have been necessary 
to accept his fears without shame. "The acceptance itself would 
give the reassurance that the counselor’s statement "You are not 
afraid Johnny, are you?" failed to give. Acceptance of weak- 
nesses— and everybody has them— is possible only if the gi'oup 
atmosphere has been created in which such expressions are 
possible. 

The same is true for other expressions of difficulties or fears. 
Take, for example, the well-known problem of bed-wetting, 
which is common in various age-groups in camps and is often 
handled without any real understanding of the symptom. Some 
camps have special names for children who wet their beds, such 
as "marines." This practice serves no purpose other than to 
express adult hostility and does little to help the situation. 

Bed-wetting may be due to emotional or physical causes, or 
a combination of both. Counselors are usually not trained to 
treat either of these. On the whole, they had better leave the 
whole matter alone, just as they would leave a person alone 
with a fractured leg, not venturing to lift him up or put him on 
a bed. Anyone who has taken a first-aid course has learned that 
he will do more damage than good by moving a person with a 
fracture. After years of conscientious training by the Red 
Cross, this knowledge has now been widely accepted. When 
it comes to an emotional problem, however, we not only "lift 
up” the injured person but tve make fun of him. The thought- 
ful counselor will observe other symptoms besides bed-wetting 
and try to see them in their context. 

"Regression" to Childhood Behavior 

It is well known that we often regress to earlier stages of 
behavior in strange or unaccustomed situations, particularly 
when we are under strain. A well-known actor whose left hand 
had been hit for years by an ignorant school teacher when he 
tried to write with it, begins to stammer when he is very tired 
or under great pressure. A national leader in civic affairs will 
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get an upset stomach if she eats spinach, because she had been 
forced by an aunt to eat this particular vegetable daily for 
several years. A sixteen-year-old daughter of divorced parents, 
who lives with her mother, speaks in a whining voice, using 
baby talk when her father comes to visit her once a year. 

You can add any number of examples from your own ex- 
perience and that of friends to illustrate how we regress to 
earlier stages of behavior under certain pressures. Sometimes, 
as in bed-wetting, we go back to a satisfaction that we had in 
the first three or four years of our lives. Such regressions have 
unconscious motivations and cannot be controlled solely by 
good intentions or will power. Therefore, appeals to “disci- 
pline,” threats of punishment, or promises of rewards only 
serve to accentuate the already existing conflict, to produce 
more guilt, and to deepen the basic feeling of insecurity. 

Where the reasons for bed-wetting are clearly physical, it 
belongs within the competence of a physician. Where emo- 
tional factors are involved, the wisest course is for the coun- 
selor to seek to understand the youngster and help him to be- 
come more secure within himself and his cabin group, so that 
in time he will cease to revert to earlier forms of satisfaction 
and learn to enjoy the present. Instead of dealing with bed- 
wetting, per se, the counselor will want to follow the camper 
in his experiences throughout the day, in order to help him 
accept the new environment completely. If the youngster stops 
wetting the bed, the counselor will know that he is happier in 
camp now. 

The matter of wet sheets and mattresses should be handled 
in the same way in which any spilling accident is handled. 
There is no reason why bed-wetting should be treated differ- 
ently or with more emphasis than if one spilled milk or got 
one’s clothes wet in the rain. The more casually such matters 
are handled, the sooner they will be over. The fact that a 
young man of twenty is in charge of a group of children does 
not give him the right to expound his own moralistic philoso- 
phies or to give out advice freely. Paramount again is the 
group climate developed by the counselor in which failures 
or weaknesses are fully accepted. Where the atmosphere is 
tense, not permissive, and charged with competitive thinking, 
little will be accomplished by spending the summer in camp. 
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Another very typical camp problem is homesickness. Out 
of one hundred counselors questioned in regard to their han- 
dling of homesickness, ninety-eight proposed to divert the 
child’s attention, to make him “forget” his homesickness, and 
to provide a good time instead. Only two counselors were able 
fully to accept the fact that a child very frequently finds it 
difficult to live away from his parents and needs to express this 
feeling through his behavior. Of these two, only one proposed 
to help the youngster verbalize his feelings by encouraging him 
to talk about it. All the others believed that the feeling of 
homesickness would be strengthened if expressed, and weak- 
ened if “diverted.” 

Such assumptions are not even realistic for the very young 
child. To promise a crying child some candy may stop his 
crying for the moment, but sooner or later he will come back to 
the cause of his difficulty. One can divert a youngster’s concern 
for a short time, but if it is real, it will come up again. 

There is a misconception prevalent that we solve problems if 
we don't talk about them. Some people go so far as to believe 
that talking with children about conflicts or problems “puts 
ideas in their heads.” It is important to remember that the 
ideas were in their heads in the first place. They express their 
ideas in various forms of behavior— by moodiness, by complain- 
ing, by appearing disinterested, by being contrary, by refusing 
to participate, by crying, in many other ways. 

The purpose of such expressions is to discharge tension. Our 
function should be to serve as the sounding board against which 
this tension can be discharged. In other words, our job, once 
again, is to accept a child’s feelings, encourage him to express 
them, to listen sympathetically, and to get behind the outward 
manifestation of the difficulty to the difficulty itself. 

Homesickness 

Why do counselors feel that they have to divert homesick- 
ness? Do they feel it reflects on their ability to keep children 
happy away from home? It is really not possible for anyone to 
take the place of a beloved parent; certainly it is quite impos- 
sible to approximate the parent’s place in a few weeks’ time. 
It would be very helpful if counselors could create an at- 
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mosphere in which homesickness is accepted as a perfectly 
normal stage of camp adjustment. It would help if we could 
say, right at the beginning of camp, that of course many camp- 
ers will be homesick and wish they could see their parents. 
We might say that almost every child goes through such a stage 
and that we hope that the experience in camp will be a happy 
one in spite of occasional cases of homesickness. The very fact 
that homesickness is recognized and discussed does not “put 
ideas” in a child’s head, but lets him know that he does not 
need to be ashamed of his natural feelings. It will do more to 
prevent the serious effects of homesickness than all the attempts 
to divert it. 

Eating Habits 

Akin to swimming, bed-wetting, and homesickness, is the 
problem of peculiar eating habits. Very often the camp policy 
with regard to food is determined by financial considerations, 
since food is the largest single item in the camp budget after 
salaries. Sometimes, under the guise of “simplicity,” money is 
saved for the owners of certain camps; but as a rule food 
is one item to which a camp gives its best, in line with 
the latest knowledge of food values and body needs. The real 
problem for the counselor is to know what to do with the 
child who refuses certain foods, who eats too slowly, who wants 
more seconds than are available, who eats too little, who only 
wants his dessert, or whose table manners disturb the tone of 
the dining hall. 

When it comes to problems connected with eating, we must 
remember that food originally was the first bond of affection 
between the infant and his mother. Long before he knew his 
mother, he had associations with her through her milk or other 
foods she offered him. Thus the emotional implications in 
eating need to be kept in mind. Difficulty in eating may be 
purely physical, though more often it is emotional; occasion- 
ally it is both. As with other difficulties described before, we 
want to attempt to see this symptom as part of the total per- 
sonality and not get involved in this one issue. 

If I find a boy constantly rejecting his food, and with a good 
deal of feeling, I begin to wonder what jO'lse he rejects in camp. 
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The chances are that he is rejecting the total camp experience, 
for it is unlikely tliat a boy who has made a good adjustment 
to his cabin group and counselor, and who has accepted the 
separation from home, should constantly have difhcuity in the 
dining room. 

Where the eating problem, then, is recognized as one of 
many symptoms of maladjustment, the thing to do is to con- 
sult with the head of the camp or, if possible, with the particu- 
lar staff member who is equipped to give us an understanding 
of the child’s background. In any case, it is vitally important 
that the counselor does not fall into the trap of considering his 
charge’s failure to eat a failure on his own part. Again, as in 
ail instances where the counselor seeks to help, he needs first to 
understand the child. 

A great many children have definite likes and dislikes for 
certain foods. Usually, we do not know how these preferences 
were established; ail we can do is to observe that they exist. We 
have mentioned before that new foods, like any new experi- 
ence, are difficult for an insecure person to accept. You may 
get him to try something new if he has enough confidence in 
you and is not made to feel that he has to like what is offered 
him. Where the person puts on a great show of resistance, we 
know that he is not ready for the new food. Frequently, a 
counselor forgets that his relationship to his young charges is 
more important than a personal victory on any given issue. 
Thus, I might be able to force a youngster to eat certain foods, 
but the price I pay for this victory is too high. I pay with my 
relationship to him, which in the end is what counts when it 
comes to permanent values in any experience. 

Again, as with fears of the water or homesickness, we need 
a group climate in tvhidi dislikes can be accepted. Youngsters 
are usually more reasonable than people give them credit for. 
They know very well that we cannot cook for each individual 
and that there wall be times when they will dislike some of the 
dishes served. It is not realistic to hope to establish new food 
habits or change food patterns in the few short weeks in camp. 
Food habits vary with national and cultural groups, and chil- 
dren coming from such groups are used to the particular way 
in which their mothers cook at home. Naturally, it is not pos- 
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sible to expect the same food in camp as at home, so there are 
bound to be strong reactions for or against certain foods served. 
It does not mean that there is somediing wrong with the camp 
kitchen. 

There are other reasons for food problems besides physical, 
emotional, and cultural factors. The moment a child senses 
your anxiety about food, he will use the mealtime as an oppor- 
tunity to tease. Sometimes he will tell you that you can’t make 
him eat, and you know that is right. This is one time when he 
can get even with you. The more you insist, the more he will 
resist, getting a great deal of satisfaction from your defeat. 

A counselor may have given the camper no cause for combat, 
and yet there are times when he seems to need to express his 
independence. Perhaps the counselor’s anxiety is enough to 
produce this reaction. It is the child’s way of telling us to keep 
our needs apart from theirs. But it may be more than that. 
The counselor’s use of authority, his enforcement of camp 
rules, may have created a god deal of resentment. Sometimes 
refusing to eat is the only way in which campers can tell us 
how they feel about our leadership. Thus a group of twelve- 
year-old girls, unable to express themselves freely enough to 
their counselor, organized a hunger strike and at one meal 
touched ’no food. While, of course, this is an extreme situation, 
there are many variations of such a reaction. 

On the other hand, we need to stress again that understand- 
ing does not mean indulgence. On the contrary, understand- 
ing implies both love and firmness. Once we have established 
a rule in regard to eating— and this rule had better be sound 
—we will need to stick by it wherever possible. Nothing is more 
threatening to an adult’s prestige than a “yes, but’’ attitude. 

If the structure of camp life is sound and is closely related 
to the function or purpose, of camping, if cabin relationships 
are healthy, there will be little need for rules. In a genuine 
group, the individuals will submerge their likes and dislikes 
in the larger interests of the cabin; they will be self-disciplined. 
But if many rules and regulations are needed to maintain 
order, one will want to question the total setup. If the setup 
IS not sound, leaders will have difficulty in the dining room 
and may have to accept the unpleasant fact that there is little 
they can do about it. 
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Cliques 

Another problem is the presence, early in a cabin formation, 
of cliques. Many a counselor is quite disturbed to find two 
or three youngsters pairing off and separating themselves from 
the rest of the group. Because he does not always understand 
the psychology involved, he is quite at a loss as to how to handle 
it and, depending on his temperament, he resorts to various 
tricks to do away with it. A favorite device is to “break up” 
the clique by putting the individuals into different cabins. An- 
other familiar treatment is to exert "group pressure” upon 
members of the clique. Occasionally, the leader tries to rem- 
edy the situation by making speeches about sportsmanship and 
fair play; and not infrequently, when the leader has been un- 
successful, members of cliques have been sent home. While 
this last measure may sometimes be necessary, it is an emer- 
gency measure that is too frequently employed. 

Why do youngsters form a clique rather than join the group? 
We need to understand their motivation first before we can 
hope to help them. We will get some help in understanding 
such behavior if we remember that everyone has gone through 
a stage in which he was not able to associate with more than 
one person at a time. 

You will recall that the very small child is not ready to play 
with everyone. A two-year-old prefers to play by himself, even 
though he may be among a dozen others of his age. Gradually 
he begins to reach out, until, depending on his emotional and 
social maturity, he will play with one or two children for a 
short span of time. Group games are usually possible only 
occasionally and for a limited time. As he grows older, he may 
have a few selected friends %vhom he cherishes and whom he 
does not wish to share with others. It is as though he were 
holding on to the one or two youngsters witli whom he feels 
secure. At the kindergarten, or first- or second-grade level, 
we still do not find much group feeling, but actually a con- 
glomeration of many little cliques. This in itself constitutes 
a decided advance over the three- or four-year-old level, but of 
course is still a far cry from the twelve-year-old group that 
predominates at camp. 

We know that, at the kindergarten level, associations with 
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larger groups are not to be expected yet. We do not call these 
small units of friendship cliques, although we do when the 
same pattern occurs a few years later. Apparently, older chil- 
dren who tend to form cliques and do not join in the larger 
group are behaving as they did when they were much younger. 
They do not seem ready to share with more than one or two 
others, but find security in small, intimate units. 

If leaders were less concerned that everyone participate, 
many of these small friendship groups or cliques could exist 
only as long as the members felt the need for them. Everyone 
needs to experience small and intimate friendships before he 
can branch out into the larger group. These subgroups are a 
necessary part of social development and should not be broken 
up by any adult ambition to have one “big, happy family.” 
This applies not only to leaders, but also to parents who sud- 
denly find their growing son or daughter associating very inti- 
mately with one particular pal, of whom they may even dis- 
approve. Before tendering the advice that it is “better to have 
many friends,” parents and leaders will do well to remember 
that one can only have many friends after he has had one 
close friend. 

The camp counselor will rightfully ask what is to be done 
about these small cliques, since it is obvious that some of them 
tend to become exclusive and in that sense a menace to the 
larger group or even the camp. As always, the process of help- 
ing begins with understanding the problem. Specifically, what 
can he do? 

He might begin by sharpening his observation of a clique, 
comparing the behavior of its members in the cabin with their 
behavior in other situations in camp. As soon as the counselor 
has spotted a clique, he should take the opportunity to ask the 
swimming counselor, the crafts counselor, the music counselor 
—anyone with whom the youngsters come in contact— about 
their behavior in these other activities. This need not entail 
a formal and lengthy conference. One can ask how Sam and 
Eddie are doing in music on the way to the dining room, during 
a campfire, or on the way back for rest period. It can be done 
without any loss of time, casually and quickly. We are taking 
pains to point out that this is not a time-consuming investiga- 
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tion but a casual and speedy check-up on one’s own observations. 
Any conscientious counselor is in position to get this informa- 
tion within his schedule if he is interested in getting it. 

Let us assume that the other counselors report the same be- 
havior of Sam and Eddie that their own counselor has ob- 
served. They all agree that those two boys always stick to- 
gether, work on the same project, refuse to sing, sit in the 
corner making funny noises, interrupt the campfire program, 
refuse to co-operate. It is pretty certain, then, that the behavior 
of Sam and Eddie represents a pattern and is not due to the 
counselor’s handling alone. Knowing something of the dy- 
namics of this pattern, the counselor will not want to lecture 
them, because apparently the boys are not able to use the knowl- 
edge he tries to give them. They may be highly intelligent boys, 
but emotionally and socially they are not so well developed. 
The counselor \vill also question the wisdom of breaking up 
the team by putting Sam in one cabin and Eddie in another. 
They will certainly resent very deeply his destroying the one 
bond of friendship they have been able to build, and usually 
neither will succeed in becoming part of the new group. Their 
union should be accepted without hostility. 

It is sound to be aware of the positive aspects within a clique, 
and it is unwise to try to change this pattern, because most 
likely it can’t be done in the short time the boys will be at 
camp. It is better that the counselor accept them as two young- 
sters who need each other and who cannot yet be on their 
own. The very fact that their friendship is accepted will help 
them to accept the counselor, and through him the group 
which he leads. It is practically hopeless to try to integrate a 
clique into a group by stressing elements common between 
them. If that technique succeeds at all, it will surely be at the 
cost of the boys' relationship to the counselor. 

As soon as the counselor takes sides with the ^oup against 
the clique, he alienates the clique further from him and from 
the other campers. The counselor himself is the key to bridg- 
ing the gap between clique and group. In this position, he may 
have to protect Sam and Eddie at times from the wrath of the 
group. When it comes to voting, the group might reach a 
decision and break out in angry chorus against Sam and Eddie. 
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who “again have to be different,” It would then be the coun- 
selor’s place to express in simple words why Sam and Eddie 
behave as they do. 

He might say something like this: 

Take it easy, fellows. Sam and Eddie are very good friends; and 
if they don’t always agree with you, that does not mean that you 
are better than they are. They know each other better than they 
know you; and maybe if you discover one another, you will agree 
on some decisions. It is quite all right not to agree on everything. 
One of the reasons you are in the camp, is to learn to do things 
together. For some people, this is harder to do than for others. It 
means we need to be more patient with one another and not think 
that those who disagree spoil the fun. Let us look at it from Sara 
and Eddie’s point of view. From where they sit, it is you who spoil 
their fun. Since most of you want to go on a hike and Sam and 
Eddie want to stay here, let’s go. If Sam and Eddie want to go to 
the craft shop, that can be arranged. 

This kind of approach is necessary only if the clique forma- 
tion is very pronounced and if the counselor is fairly sure 
that any attempt at persuasion would fail. 

Sam and Eddie may also need more of the counselor’s atten- 
tion than some of the others who already enjoy the security 
that comes from belonging to a larger group. This raises the 
question of fairness on the part of the counselor. 

Sometimes leaders or counselors confuse the handling of a 
group with impersonal mass procedure. They say they must 
treat everybody alike. This philosophy in the end leads to an 
unimaginative group, with very little chance for individual 
differences. The fear of being called unfair is uppermost in 
the counselor’s mind. Most youngsters are perfectly reasonable 
and understand that people are different. They are, however, 
very quick to react when they sense instinctively that one’s indi- 
vidual attention toward them is based, not on their needs, but 
on one's own preference for someone in the group. 

There is a world of difference between the leader who gives 
a child some extra time in order to understand him better or 
because he needs more help, and the leader who takes a fancy 
to a child because he is particularly attractive to him for one 
reason or another. The latter kind of attention has a heavy 
emotional undertone, which can be sensed by everyone and 
therefore is strongly resented by the group. This is justified, 
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too, because they have a right to expect the leader to keep his 
own needs apart from tlieirs. The first kind of attention, how- 
ever, based on the youngster’s need, is perfectly acceptable to 
others and can easily be verbalized by the leader. The differ- 
ence is very subtle and cannot be confused by speeches about 
fairness and liking everybody. The leader’s own behavior, 
much more than his speeches, will tell the youngsters what he 
stands for. If a counselor is really interested in helping indi- 
viduals, the members of his group will soon respect him for it. 
There will be no need for apologies if the counselor gives Sam 
and Eddie some extra time in order to cement his relationship 
with them. Members of the group will have experienced, by the 
counselor’s attitude toward them, his concern for dieir indi- 
vidual welfare. 

If there are some youngsters who express jealousy over the 
counselor’s attention to Sam and Eddie, that affords him a fine 
opportunity to interpret Sam and Eddie’s needs, which in turn 
will help them as well as the group. A counselor is showing 
no partiality if he gives each camper as much attention as pos- 
sible. It is not always possible to give a boy as much individual 
attention as he needs. In such cases, it is helpful to express one’s 
sincere regret. The very fact that his need is recognized is al- 
ready a small measure of help. 

The danger lies in the extremes: either a counselor tends to 
treat his campers ail alike, or he spends ail his time with one 
or two individuals. Neither of these extremes is helpful. It 
is the counselor’s Job to understand the individual and help 
him through the group, which means that every member of 
the group is entitled to his individual attention, as long as it 
does not hamper his ability to focus clearly on the total group. 
This subtle medium is hard to achieve and maintain, and every 
so often the best counselor finds himself swinging toward one 
of these two extremes. 

In order to mo^'e from one extreme toward the middle, one 
needs to know which of the two extremes ‘one leans toward. 
If a counselor is the type who easily becomes involved with 
some individual problem, he will do well to concern himself 
with the interaction bettveen members of his group. This 
spells progress for him and is more helpful than for him to 
spend all his time with one camper, who may need the attention 
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of an individual worker. On the other side^ if the counselor is 




the type to pay little attention who is interested primarily in 
the group, who is impressed by uniformity of behavior, he 
should spend more time with individual campers. This will 
help him to grow as a leader and will benefit more people. 

The most helpful road, then, lies in the middle, between 
those two extremes. It is up to the counselor to veer away from 
the extreme nearest his natural inclinations, toward the middle. 
If he succeeds with conscious and skillful understanding of him- 
self to accomplish this difficult job, he will be fair to both his 


group and the individuals within it. 

In Brief 

In a good camp, the cabin is the home base. The counselor in 
charge of the cabin is the heart of the camp. 

The counselor can set the tone for his cabin from the beginning. 
There are four major points that he might make in order to ac- 
complish this: 

1. Striving for a real group. 

2. Stress on and respect for difference in appearance, race, re- 
ligion, habits, fears. 

3. Acceptance of popular and unpopular children; assumption 
of disagreements. 

4. Interpretation of camp rules. 

Some of the typical problems that leaders in camp have to cope 
with are based on fear. Counselors must remember that fears are 
as real as physical handicaps and need to be accepted without preju- 
dice. Reassurance by itself is useless unless it is based on under- 
standing. , 

Bet-wetting is due to a number of causes. The problem is difficult 
to accept by counselors, but they would do better to leave it alone. 
Where it is due to emotional causes, the counselor’s job is to help 
the youngster in his camp activities to become more secure. Where 
this problem is due to physical causes, it is the physician’s job to 
handle it. 

Homesickness is a normal camp problem. It is not necessary to 
divert campers’ attention and make them forget that they have a 
home. It is quite all right to help them to express their homesick- 
ness and to accept such behavior as normal. 

Eating difficulties usually connote emotional difficulties. Food 
habits are also determined by the family, and it is not possible 
to change these in a few short weeks at camp. Where there are too 
many rules, the total setup of camp ought to be questioned. If 
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the setup is sound and related to program, if relationships to the 
counselor and the cabin are healthy, few rules are needed. 

Frequently, counselors find themselves disturbed by the forma- 
tion of cliques. Youngsters who form cliques indicate by their be- 
havior that they are not yet ready to share with a larger group. 
Once the leader understands that he is dealing with a pattern of 
insecure behavior, he will try to give more warmth, more security, 
because these children apparently need it. 

To give more attention to one child than to another is not in 
itself unfair. It is called unfair, and rightly so, if the attention is 
given because the counselor has taken a fancy to a youngster, rather 
than because the child needs it. 


CHAPTER X 


Sunday Morning 

A nother setting in which groups and leaders meet is the 
^ Sunday School. We have chosen it because it lends itself 
well as an illustration of mental hygiene in group work and 
education. Besides the significance that religious education 
has in this country, the specific role of the Sunday School 
teacher or leader points up problems common to both fields. 
The group is a subtle combination of both voluntary and in- 
voluntary attendance. 

Children are not required to attend Sunday School by law, 
but do so at the request of their parents, which often is as real 
as the law. Their attendance is not wholly voluntary; yet 
when it comes to the play period after the lesson, they go with- 
out pressure. It is both non-voluntary and voluntary, school 
and recreation, work and play. And in this sense, the Sunday 
School teacher functions in at least two capacities: 

1. She is in the unique position of being able to bridge the gap 
between work and play, and so can help to overcome resistance 
against learning and playing. 

2. She can individualize with her small classes and clubs. In 
fact, she will have to individualize if she wants to achieve goals with 
her subject matter. 

In many ways the modern Sunday School teacher is teaching 
mental hygiene. While she more often calls it “spiritual guid- 
ance,” in reality she is concerned as much with attitudes as 
with facts. She believes that facts about religion have more 
meaning if the attitudes are sound. 

Shy Barbara 

Let us take the case of Barbara, a bright eight-year-old girl 
with no particular problems. She lived in a typical American 
city, attended a good public school and a good Sunday School, 
and came from a small, average family. She got along well in 
school, had a few friends, played the piano, belonged to the 
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school dramatic club, rode a bicycle, read the funny papers, 
and had her favorite movie heroes. Since the age of six, she 
had gone to camp for the summer. Barbara’s day was well regu- 
lated between school, play, and dinner with her family. Her 
father owned a drugstore; the mother stayed at home with the 
five-year-old little brother. The relationship between Barbara 
and her brother was good, with the normal amount of jealousy 
and rivalry for the parents’ attention. The parents were hap- 
pily married and in moderate financial circumstances. 

All in all, Barbara was a happy child, pleasant, well liked, 
contented. Because she was not aggressive, did her work well, 
never got into trouble, always came on time and looked clean 
and neat, none of her leaders or teachers ever got to know her 
well, they being preoccupied with children whose problems 
demanded immediate attention. It was her Sunday School 
teacher, Mrs. Brown, who came to understand Barbara as she 
really was, because she had the opportunity to observe her at 
close range. Since she kept records of every child and made it 
her business to establish contact with the parents, her im- 
pression of Barbara was different from that of all the rest. 

Mrs. Brown first noticed Barbara after her group had been 
asked to write up one class session for the school paper. The 
teacher had planned to use the most original composition for 
publication. As she sat in her office reading page after page, 
she was struck by the style, the handwriting, and the feeling of 
Barbara’s contribution. She had to admit to herself that she 
could not picture the author, although she knew quite a few 
of the other pupils. Laughingly, she remarked to her husband 
that here again was an illustration of her contention that, in 
our society, normal people are sadly neglected. 

Barbara’s composition was chosen for the paper, and Mrs. 
Brown spent a few minutes discussing it with her the following 
Sunday. In this brief and informal talk, the teacher noted 
the girl’s shyness and her genuine surprise at learning that her 
composition had been chosen. During the interview, Barbara’s 
friend, Louise, came and asked whether her contribution might 
not also be printed, but it was explained that this was not pos- 
sible. Barbara’s discomfort was apparent as she said: “I don’t 
really mind if you print Louise’s composition instead.” 

Struck by the girl’s lack of self-assertion and normal aggres- 
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sion, Mrs. Brown made it her business to observe Barbara more 
carefully in other activities. When parts were being assigned 
for a play at Christmastime, and the student teacher in charge 
called for volunteers, Mrs. Brown noticed that Barbara sat 
modestly behind Louise, raising her hand slightly, while Louise 
and a few others caught the teacher’s eye and got the leading 
parts. This left only the “people from the village,” so Barbara 
became one of them. At one rehearsal, when the girl playing 
the part of a shepherd was absent, Mrs. Brown suggested 
casually that Barbara try this part. Both she and the student 
teacher were struck by the child’s excellent performance. 
Gradually, Mrs. Brown traced this same pattern through all of 
Barbara’s activities. No matter what the assignment, Barbara 
always seemed to be one of the last ones to be given a chance, 
and because Barbara never complained, but did whatever was 
assigned her cheerfully and well, this pattern never varied. 

In order to substantiate her impressions further, Mrs. Brown 
went out of her way to talk with Barbara’s mother, after a 
parents’ gathering. There she learned that Barbara, as the 
first child, had been much indulged by her grandmother and 
her father for the first three years of her life, but that since 
then she had been put in a position of “big sister,” who was not 
allowed to compete with baby brother. Barbara’s mother was 
able to fill in many details about Barbara’s personality pattern. 
She told Mrs. Brown about the kindergarten reports, which 
already showed a child who found it difficult to stand up against 
competition and who had limited herself to a few selected con- 
tacts in her group. According to the mother, Barbara was gen- 
erally liked in school, but was hardly ever elected for any 
office. Since the schoolteacher never interfered in school elec- 
tions, the more aggressive children took over, while Barbara 
took a back seat. Once or twice Barbara had spoken up for her- 
self, but had done so in such an emotional and awkward way 
that the teacher had quickly put her in her place, thus discour- 
aging any further tendency toward normal aggression and self- 
assertion. 

By continuing her observation of Barbara in Sunday School 
and by occasional informal chats with the girl after school, 
Mrs. Brown uncovered some of the child’s deeper needs, which 
had been unmet until now. She began to see how the group 
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played an important part as well. Particularly Louise, the only 
child of an aggressive businesswoman, stood out through her 
ability to push herself into leading positions in Sunday School 
and Cub Scout troop. This was further encouraged by Louise’s 
mother, who on occasion put pressure on the student teacher 
or Scout leader to make sure that Louise got the best parts. 
Mrs. Brown could see how this affected Barbara, who somehow 
never seemed to come into her own, in spite of an attractive 
appearance, excellent abilities, and a pleasant personality. 

This pattern was broken once Mrs. Brown had succeeded in 
understanding Barbara better. She was in a position to do so 
because she saw Barbara in a small group setting, had through 
her insight made contact with the home and had co-ordinated 
her knoivledge with the girl’s public school history. All this was 
done slowly and carefully, so that Barbara was never aware of 
Mrs. Brown’s very personal interest and hardly noticed the 
gradual change that took place through the leader’s deliberate 
direction. 

Mrs. Brown’s campaign in Barbara’s behalf was carried on 
very quietly. At first she talked with Barbara a little more often 
than she had in the past, which in itself gave Barbara status 
in the group, at the same time that it aroused jealousy in 
Louise. Eventually, Barbara felt free to talk with Mrs. Brown 
about Louise and was encouraged to stand up against her. 
Then Mrs. Brown asked that Barbara be assigned to the ed- 
itorial board of the school newspaper, holding out against 
Louise’s mother. Since she did her job well, the editor and the 
other members of the school paper accepted Barbara, realizing 
quickly that here was a youngster who had to be pushed and 
was much more able than she gave herself credit for. In time, 
Barbara was elected to other school offices and given leading 
parts in dramatic productions. Thus, under Mrs. Brown’s 
careful direction, Barbara blossomed forth in the space of a 
year, into a poised, self-confident, contented child. 

In teacher conferences, some of her colleagues jokingly re- 
ferred to Mrs. Brown as Barbara’s "manager.” Mrs. Brown 
accepted the title, explaining that it was the job of a good 
Sunday School teacher to discover children and bring out the 
best in them. She was able to point out that Louise had begun 
to realize that she could not always progress because of her 
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mother’s ambitions but needed to demonstrate her own abili- 
ties in the group of which she was a part. 

The Sunday School Teacher's Great Opportunity 

While Barbara’s parents had been well aware of the child’s 
problem, they were in no position to help her, since the prob- 
lem was closely connected with group situations. The mother 
had talked a few times with the public school teacher and the 
father had once spoken to the leader of the Dramatic Club, 
pointing out the lack of individualization in casting, but such 
discussions had little effect since both the teacher and club 
leader fell back quickly on their established patterns. It was 
Mrs. Brown, the Sunday School teacher, who was able to make 
the first vital contribution to Barbara’s life, which was of im- 
measurable help a few years later when Barbara entered 
adolescence. 

Not only is Mrs. Brown’s position more strategic for directive 
personality development, but it is also more difficult. Mrs. 
Brown cannot give examinations in quite the same way as her 
colleague in the public school. On the other hand, she is not 
quite as free as the Girl Scout leader, although very often these 
functions are combined in one and the same person. There is a 
fine difference which demands particularly clear thinking on 
the part of Mrs. Brown. Varying with the church and the 
community, the function of the Sunday School teacher changes, 
as do her specific goals. As long as we talk about the Sunday 
School’s objective under the headline of ’’spiritual values” 
there is very little difference between one Sunday School and 
another or between the Sunday School and any organization 
dealing with young people. But the moment we come down to 
specifics, the question of means and ends or what comes first 
has to be solved. Is a knowledge of the history of religion the 
aim, or is it personality integration? 

The instructor of swimming has a relatively easy task. He 
can test a person’s swimming ability, observing the techniques 
involved— the stroke, the kick, the breathing. With a stop- 
watch, he may even time these movements. He has standards of 
comparison which enable him to know whether or not he has 
succeeded in teaching swimming to his pupils. The instructor 
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of religion, on the other hand, has neither techniques nor stop- 
watch with which to measure spiritual accomplishments. Be- 
cause of this, the Sunday School teacher often relies on an ac- 
cumulation of Biblical knowledge or a grasp of religious cus- 
toms and their origin. However, she does not consider these 
results a real indication of her teaching ability. If she were to 
fill out a report card as the public school teacher does, the per- 
sonality of her pupils would be the most important factor, 
while factual knowledge would take second place. If, therefore, 
her objectives are change of attitude and the acquiring of sound 
ethical values, her teaching will be directed toward these goals. 

Because the Sunday School teacher finds herself in much 
closer relationship with her students than does the average 
teacher, she is sometimes concerned lest the atmosphere in one 
setting carry over into the other and affect her “prestige.” This 
concern is entirely the teacher’s rather than the students. As 
we have pointed out in the chapter dealing with discipline, her 
prestige will not be affected as long as the teacher can be re- 
laxed enough to expect no more than the individual can give 
and the group goal of the moment demands. For example, in a 
classroom, the goal is to impart information, and discipline is 
indicated by the amount of voluntary restraint on the part of 
each individual. The children are expected to be quiet and 
listen while the teacher talks. On a treasure hunt or a hike, 
however, the goal is entirely different, and discipline is indi- 
cated by the degree to which the members of the group come 
back to the starting point within a specified time. They may- 
shout, run, and chase all over for the treasure, and still have 
good discipline. Similarly, they would expect the leader to 
behave differently in each situation and would be irritated if 
she attempted to appear on the hike the way she does in the 
classroom. 

Flexibility is also essential in a Sunday School teacher, since 
she sees her pupils on the average of one hour a week and 
does not always keep in mind the numerous influences to which 
they are subjected the remaining fifty-nine hours. While she 
thinks in terms of continuity, for the child there is a very de- 
cided break between one lesson and the next. Between one 
Sunday and the next, he has gone to school five days, has been 
with his family, has played with other children, has read books 
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or magazines, has listened to any number of radio programs 
—in short, has been influenced by numerous experiences en- 
tirely outside the control of the Sunday School teacher. 

It is therefore helpful to the success of a Sunday School that 
the experience with a Sunday School teacher always remain 
something special in the child’s life. If it becomes as much of 
a routine as the morning assembly in many schools, it will lose 
much of the meaning that this experience can hold for children. 

The relationship between teacher and pupil is more tenuous 
and significant, both as regards getting across the subject mat- 
ter in purely factual form and the attitude the leader is hoping 
to convey. The test of sound relationship and real understand- 
ing comes when the youngsters’ behavior seems to spell open 
contempt for the subject taught. It is not easy, for example, for 
a Sunday School teacher fully to accept a child who* lies. It is 
very human and understandable that the Sunday School teacher 
will consider a lie with more feeling than perhaps the instructor 
of French or swimming, for to her lying is the very contra- 
diction of what she is trying to teach. She feels frustrated and 
questions the pupil’s learning ability. Whereas, in some other 
subject, if a pupil fails to apply himself, the teacher may drill 
him on the subject matter, the Sunday School teacher who 
catches her student in a lie is often likely to become righteous 
and morally indignant about it. This of course does not help 
her to get her point across more effectively, since the student’s 
inability to learn his lesson is definitely an emotional rather 
than learning problem. It is therefore particularly important 
that the Sunday School teacher have a sound knowledge of 
what to expect from her students, not in any given class, but 
rather at any given age level. 

The Sunday School teacher usually has a very definite feel- 
ing for the "absolutes”— scriptural passages that are considered 
fundamental— but she does not always present her teaching 
sympathetically. Take, for example, the well-known problem of 
swearing or use of bad language, so often found in pre-adoles- 
cence and adolescence. A great many Sunday School teachers 
even today are shocked by this practice and regard it as sinful, 
backing up their conviction by quoting from the Bible. They 
have not learned to understand that the use of bad language va- 
ries with different levels of development and represents different 
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stages of emotional growth, and that therefore it cannot be 
looked upon as something static and absolute, but needs to be 
understood like any other symptom of behavior. While it may 
be understandable for a teacher to become indignant at this 
point, obviously she is not thereby helping Johnny to use 
better language. If the teacher knows that there is a reason for 
swearing which needs to be understood, not excused, she will 
do more to establish a better relationship between herself and 
the offender and give him a chance to identify himself with 
her. If this point has been reached, he will want to talk the 
way she does and certainly avoid behavior of which she dis- 
approves. 

Since the use of bad language frequently becomes a habit, 
the user is not always aware of it. The Sunday School teacher 
can be of real help in developing insight into the problem by 
helping a child to understand why he uses language that is 
socially not acceptable. If she has this relationship, unmarred 
by expressions of shock, she is in a position to ask the child 
calmly why he is using such language. The interview, no mat- 
ter how informally conducted, may be patterned after the 
talking to or the listening to methods described earlier. It will 
be successful if the teacher can keep her own desire to hear ma- 
ture language apart from the youngster’s need to express his 
feelings in that particular way. 

Another large area where absolutes get in the way of a sound 
mental-hygiene approach is the adolescent’s changing attitude 
toward his parents, which frequently violates the teachings of 
the Bible. The Sunday School- teacher cannot accomplish her 
aim in this matter giving vent to righteous indignation over 
such violations or by a verbal enunciation of the absolutes. 
Such methods lead merely to further repression of very strong 
and temporary feelings, and produce the kind of lip service that 
good educators do not wish to promote. Teachers often fail to 
see young people as ever-changing dynamic individuals, but 
rather look upon them as miniature adults. They frequently 
consider the child a “little parishioner,” making allowances 
for differences between childhood and adulthood in degree but 
not in kind. Because this is against natural law, they cannot 
hope to get the mature, spiritually endowed adult of whom 
they dream. It might help to remind some teachers of religious 
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education that the great spiritual leaders of the past aimed 
essentially at developing a sound and well-integrated per- 
sonality, rather than at teaching theological doctrine. 

If we could relax sufficiently to permit ourselves to see all the 
woods, we might stop being too impressed with one particular 
tree: our own specialty. In other words, we might consider 
more emphasis on building attitudes than on transmitting 
knowledge. At present, we are concerned in theory with the 
roots of behavior but in practice almost exclusively with the 
tree of knowledge. Perhaps the tree will grow stronger if 
teachers and leaders put their best efforts into the soil. This 
will mean less to show for today, but better citizens for to- 
morrow. 

In Brief 

Sunday School, another common meeting ground between lead- 
ers and groups, is a combination of small groups for work and play, 
with the necessary emphasis on individualization. 

Since the Sunday School teacher deals with intangible values, it 
is difficult for her to measure objective results. Relationship is more 
tenuous and significant, both for getting across the material and for 
the spiritual values she hopes to develop. Since she deals with 
‘^absolutes,’' they are not always integrated in her teaching at- 
mosphere. They do often get in the way of her relationships. This 
is particularly obvious when children violate the very laws which 
the teacher tries to get across to them. It is therefore necessary that 
the Sunday School teacher look on the “absolutes” as a dynamic 
rather than a static concept which has to be experienced with 
gradual and slow maturation. Lying, swearing and disrespect of 
elders is sometimes hard to accept for Sunday School teachers and 
yet without complete understanding of this temporary behavior, 
she will not be able to help people develop more permanent 
ethical values. 

In Sunday School, more than any other place of learning, empha- 
sis on attitudes rather than on acquisition of doctrine is necessary. 





CHAPTER XI 


Common to All Groups 

T here are, of course, many more and different settings in 
which leaders and groups operate. We have mentioned 
only a few. But even if we had described every single agency 
that deals with groups in this country, the book would fall 
short of its goal unless it pointed out the one universal setting 
common to all: the democratic society. 

Democracy seems ... to mean that arrangement of life by which 
the members of a group, small or large, have opportunity to par- 
ticipate in proportion to their maturity and ability, in deciding, 
planning, executing and evaluating all matters in which the group 
is concerned, matters both within the life of the group and also in 
the group’s relationship to other groups and the common life of 
which the group is a part. (15) 

If we proceed on this definition of democracy, the function of 
the group as the “nursery of human nature in the world about 
us” (16) takes on a fundamental role. And to study the role of 
the group and the group-work process would be as important 
to the safety of democracy as the study of engineering is to the 
safety of bridges and skyscrapers. 

Thousands and thousands of voluntary groups permeate our 
society, groups that aim to give tlie individual practical ex- 
perience for democratic leadership. 

From these groups people get experience for work on large asso- 
ciations and pressure groups, political, economical and so forth. 
From here emanate leaders for labor unions, political organizations. 
Senate and Congress. (17) 

Group leaders will have to face the fact that the young 
people of today will be tomorrow’s citizens. Unless they learn 
to operate in and through groups, they will never learn democ- 
racy. The school of rugged individualism teaches them to 
mind their own business. Whether they will really understand 
that the best way to mind their own business is to be aware of 
other people’s business as well depends very much on the cx- 
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perience they have had in their club or group, in their Scout 
troop, in their 4-H Club. 

What Citizenship Means 

If democracy were taken seriously as a way of living, there 
would be more participation than the average citizen gives to 
group life. Why is it that a large majority of our population 
are democratically illiterate, do not know how to operate 
through groups, and believe that their contribution to govern- 
ment lies in casting a ballot at election time? Part of the answer 
lies in the group experience they have had before they were 
preoccupied with earning a living. It is quite possible that 
they managed to have a good time and learn some very useful 
skills without having been seriously exposed to the group 
process. Or, it may have been their experience that the indi- 
vidual counts for little in society, so that they will conclude 
that it makes very little difference whether they vote or not, 
whether they attend a meeting or not, whether they sign a 
petition or not. 

Nor is lip service to “experience in democracy” enough. 
Some groups and agencies hope to teach democratic participa- 
tion by asking their members to vote on certain issues or to 
set up some form of parliamentary body. While these methods 
can be helpful, they have little meaning unless they are based 
on a sound group-work process which is fully cognizant of the 
needs of the individual and the way in which they can be met 
by the group. 

Only if we aim for maturity in feeling and thinking can we 
hope for the kind of society we all dream about. Maturity does 
not come about by itself. It depends upon the degree of under- 
standing adults bring to young people in their formative years. 
In that sense, mental hygiene is a basic prerequisite for a demo- 
cratic society and, conversely, a moral society is the basis for 
mental hygiene. 

Nobody would claim that ours is a moral society in view of 
the strong religious, racial, and national prejudices which per- 
meate its structure and which we encounter constantly in the 
small groups that are the test-tubes for the future society. 
Many of us belong to groups whose membership is composed 
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of various racial or national backgrounds, each with its estab- 
lished opinion about the others. It is, therefore, not uncommon 
for members to express their hostility against an adult leader by 
falling back on the established pattern of prejudice in their 
homes. Group leaders who cope with these open expressions of 
hostility because of a difference in religion, race, or creed fre- 
quently attack this disease with factual information, using 
slides, statistics, and anthropological data. 

It is necessary to remember that attitudes are determined by 
both conscious and unconscious motivations. We do not always 
know the deeper reasons for our attitudes, but when pressed 
find explanations which sound logical or even reasonable. Such 
rationalization, while giving comfort for the moment, does not 
reveal the underlying factors or the real reasons for our 
thinking. 

All of Us Have Prejudices 

It is necessary to state again that everyone has prejudices. 
Each of us has formed judgments on an intuitive basis, and 
thus gives expression to the fact that feelings of an earlier 
period in our life are still operating in the present. Prejudice 
might be against a red dress, stewed pears, or the cello; against 
Shakespeare, Balzac, or Chaucer. It might be directed against 
individuals, groups of individuals, nations. Since leaders are 
concerned with helping young people to overcome their preju- 
dices, they may well begin by recognizing their own. As long 
as we go around believing that our minds are free and open, 
and that we never judge anybody or anything without having 
all the “facts,” we ivill fail to be helpful to our young people. 
They either will not believe our insistence on freedom from 
prejudice or, if they do, it will make them far removed from 
the high, pure level we profess to have attained. Moreover, 
even if we actually have reached that rare stage where we can 
meet any situation without preconceived hostility, we still have 
to overcome the most difficult hurdle: the prejudice against the 
prejudiced person. As leaders of groups, we may have devel- 
oped to a point of emotional maturity where we can be reason- 
ably fair with everybody, but we cannot help becoming emo- 
tionally involved when we meet with a person who wears his 
prejudices on his sleeve. 
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Miss Burgin, leader of a club of adolescent Irish-Catholic 
boys, had started a club newspaper. One of the most inarticu- 
late youngsters who had often been encouraged to speak up in 
meetings or to write a little piece for the paper, came one day 
and handed the leader this contribution. The date was May 2, 
1945. The contribution was scribbled in pencil on a sheet 
torn off a composition book: 

Mr. Truman is the new President of the United States. He is 
the 32nd President. I think he will be a good President because he 
is against colored people. President Roosevelt wanted the colored 
people to be like us, but if they would be in office there would be 
a revolution. It is a good thing that there is a new President because 
President Rosevelt liked the Niggers and the Jews. 

Now Miss Burgin was a liberal young woman of fourth- 
generation Dutch-Protestant stock whose relationship to her 
Mexican and Negro fellow workers was free and relaxed. As a 
volunteer worker, in the space of one evening a week, she was 
accredited with having changed these boys “from a bunch of 
little animals to a group of gentlemen.” Naturally, Tommy’s 
contribution was a distinct shock to her. Her first impulse was 
to tear up the paper, but on second thought she decided to have 
a talk with Tommy. After the club meeting. Tommy ran off 
with his pals, so that a week passed before Miss Burgin saw 
him again. This gave her time to think the matter over, and 
she finally decided to present her problem to the fifteen leaders, 
trained and untrained, paid and volunteer, of the training 
course conducted by the agency. 

This organization had a long tradition of service to various 
cultural groups. The administration, as well as the founders 
of the agency, were nationally known as pioneers for inter- 
cultural, interracial democracy. Many of the leaders had been 
with the agency for years, and some of them had grown up in 
the spirit created by the founders. Therefore their indignation 
over Tommy’s open expression of prejudice and ignorance was 
deep, and their concern great. 

Several of the leaders suggested that Miss Burgin point out 
to Tommy what the agency stood for. This was generally agreed 
upon, although there was some discussion as to the best way 
of explaining the agency’s philosophy to a fourteen-year-old. 
One Irish-Catholic leader thought of bringing the matter to 
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the attention of Tommy’s parents or enlisting the help of the 
priest in enlightening the boy. Another leader preferred to use 
the incident as a subject for discussing interracial understand- 
ing with the club, using as illustration a few recently published 
pamphlets, dealing with the scientific aspects of the race 
problem. 

There was some discussion about Tommy and his family. 
It was found that the ideas expressed in the little article repre- 
sented the attitude that prevailed in his home. Much as the 
leaders wished to be of service to Tommy’s father and mother, 
it was recognized that in all these years neither parent had ever 
participated in any agency project, in spite of numerous at- 
tempts to enlist their interest. 

All available information about Tommy was finally col- 
lected: his relationship to his parents, requests for placements, 
permission for trips, and a few conferences with the school 
when Tommy had been absent. From these facts, it became 
clear that Tommy did not have confidence in his parents, who 
in turn had left him and his six brothers to their own re- 
sources, taking an interest only when the children got into 
trouble. At such times, the parents used harsh physical punish- 
ment. 

Once it was fully recognized that Tommy’s relationship to 
Miss Burgin was the most meaningful contact the child had, 
the group began to wonder about the wisdom of a moralistic 
attack on his prejudices. It was possible for most of the leaders 
to realize that such an approach, while righteous and perhaps 
satisfying to both leader and agency, would not help Tommy. 
Everyone understood that the traditional appeal to ethical 
goals would tend to drive Tommy away from Miss Burgin. 
Regardless of how it was presented, such an approach would be 
a “lecture,” a “talking-to.” 

It was considered equally unsound to confront Tommy with 
the statements in his article and compare them with the facts. 
Even though Tommy was only fourteen years old, he must 
have heard the facts before in school, in church, over the radio, 
in newspapers. It was evident, therefore, that Tommy, like 
many others, rvas not ready to accept the facts emotionally. 

Tommy’s ignorance was really his inability to accept what 
he knew. Tommy knew better, and yet he wrote this article. 
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Miss Burgin would not have helped him either by moralizing 
about neighborliness and brotherhood, or by pointing out the 
erroneous facts represented in his article. With this approach, 
she would close the one door through which Tommy could be 
reached: her relationship to him. 

All prejudiced behavior in a child is symptomatic of his un- 
derlying feelings. It meets a specific need, and the leader falls 
short of her aims if she does not get to know why he has chosen 
this form to express his feelings. Because this topic has such 
far-reaching implications, way beyond the range of this book, 
we wish to stress once again that we are only speaking to leaders 
of young people and their attempts to handle prejudice in 
young people. 

Understanding and Curing Prejudice 

Leaders who, like Miss Burgin, are concerned with helping 
boys and girls to overcome their prejudices are usually anxious 
to do something about it as quickly as possible. They remind 
one of the mother who gets so upset at seeing her child come 
home dirty from the street that she cannot get him washed fast 
enough, as though more harm would come to the skin if the 
dirt were allowed to stay on another minute. Similarly, youth 
leaders feel that when one of their charges expresses a shocking 
opinion, it must be immediately eradicated from his mind. 
Those of us who have dealt with children for a long time 
know that we cannot change attitudes immediately. We would 
like to, all right, but this is our own need and concern, not 
the child’s. There are no short cuts to helping people; it can 
only be done via the road to understanding. 

How, then, can we understand Tommy and his expressions 
of prejudice? For clarification, let us think of prejudice as a 
disease— a germ, floating freely in the air and attacking certain 
people. Some will be immune to it; their healthy constitution 
offers a high resistance. Others, like Tommy, have a poor con- 
stitution and their resistance is low. So they break out with 
prejudice, which, like the measles, is contagious. 

What is the role of “Dr. Leader” at this point? Is it to cure 
Tommy and build up his emotional resistance, or is it to clear 
the air of prejudice germs? The answer is “both.” As a group 
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leader, it is his job to cure Tommy and build up his resistance; 
but as a socially conscious citizen, it is also his job to wage 
war against the germ. The second job will have to be under- 
taken with all the other people who are socially conscious. It 
is a social-action job of large proportions. Here we are pri- 
marily concerned with the group leader and his responsibility. 

Now that Tommy has caught the disease, the group leader 
must make his diagnosis and then give treatment. In the first 
place, why did Tommy catch it? He seems to fall into that 
group of victims who have a very characteristic defect— namely, 
fear of the unknown. Let us call this fear “P,” for personality 
factor, and the disease itself “S,” for society factor. The group 
leader should concern himself primarily with the “P” factor 
because it falls within his competence, but usually he chooses 
the “S” factor instead and finds himself frustrated because he is 
attempting the impossible task of fighting single-handed such 
gigantic forces as public ignorance and misinformation, and 
power groups that control education and politics. 

We repeat that if a leader is deeply concerned about those 
factors, he will have to join with a group of sympathizers and 
take the cause of social action, rather than hope to stamp out 
evil influences in his small club. In common with every parent 
who hopes to bring up his child in the tradition of Jefferson 
and Lincoln, the conscientious leader must deal with the “P” 
factor and build up resistance against diseases. 

Where fear is the cause of prejudice, the leader can operate 
competently by giving the child experiences which in time will 
overcome his weakness. Once this has been accomplished, the 
child will have the same healthy emotional resistance to the 
“S” factor that a healthy body has to his germ-infected environ- 
ment. To attack prejudice from a moralistic angle, however, is 
a vain attempt to deal with the “S” factor exclusively. This 
approach tends merely to enhance the fear and lower the indi- 
vidual's resistance against prejudice. 

In Tommy‘s case, Miss Burgin realized that here was a badly 
upset, emotionally sick youngster who lacked security and 
therefore had little resistance against prejudice. However, 
Tommy apparently felt free enough with Miss Burgin to talk 
and write as he pleased, indicative that the relationship was 
good and could be used to give him more security in order to 
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build up resistance. Obviously, with this goal it would have 
been harmful to make an issue out of his article. Miss Burgin 
therefore decided to put the article in the confidential record of 
the club file and to compare it with other articles that Tommy 
would bring in as time went on, thus observing his develop- 
ment and measuring her own ability to give him strength and 
security. 

When Tommy came to her a week later, he asked Miss Bur- 
gin whether she had read his piece and whether it would be 
printed. The leader said that she would like to talk with Tommy 
about it a little more if he were interested. She explained that 
in real newspapers and magazines, editors often have to make 
some changes in writers’ contributions. She wondered whether 
Tommy would like to stay after the meeting to go over the 
piece and perhaps help her with some of the other contribu- 
tions. Tommy shrugged his shoulders and answered: “Maybe.” 
The leader took this to mean that Tommy was not ready to go 
into the matter seriously and was not surprised when he did not 
come back. 

Since the paper had to be mimeographed that week, the leader 
had to anticipate Tommy’s reaction when he discovered that 
his article had not been printed. In order to counteract his 
disappointment and give Tommy a way out, she wrote him 
a brief note explaining that, since he had not returned to talk 
with her and the paper had to be gotten out, she hoped he 
would not mind if his piece did not appear in this issue. The 
note had the desired effect; Tommy did not show disappoint- 
ment when he opened the club newspaper the following week. 
Miss Burgin made sure of the reaction by asking casually 
whether Tommy had received her letter, to which the young- 
ster nodded and went on reading the sport page. During the 
next few months, Miss Burgin found many occasions to come 
closer to this troubled child who had demonstrated in his con- 
tribution how little resistance he had against the “S” factor, 
which was not difficult to understand in the light of his family 
background. 

For those leaders who are concerned with results and factual 
evidences of changes, we would like to mention a little party 
at the end of the club season. The members had a good time 
and talked informally about the things they had done together. 
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One person whose name came up frequently as a “swell guy” 
was the man in charge of the swimming pool to which they had 
gone once a week with Miss Burgin. She took occasion to men- 
tion casually to Tommy, who sat next to her, that Mr. Brown 
happened to be Jewish. Tommy did not respond to this. He 
kept perfectly quiet and continued to eat his ice-cream. This 
silence was more meaningful than any verbal expression could 
have been. The leader realized that, not so long ago, she could 
not have told Tommy this without getting a violent reaction. 
Undoubtedly Tommy had lost some of his fears, and with it 
some of his prejudice, because of the sound relationship that 
existed between him and his leader, his identification with her 
and the gi'oup, and, in the case of Mr. Brown, the pleasant 
associations he had had with him. 

Prejudice and Shame 

The dynamics operating in Tommy’s case of prejudice have 
been considered in some detail because they are applicable to 
that large group of people infected with prejudice because of 
fear. Another large group of prejudices is based on rejection 
of oneself or one’s family. This is expressed in such forms as 
changing one's name, denying or attempting to deny one’s 
cultural or racial backgrounds, and changing one’s religion. It 
frequently takes the form of hostility towards a family group 
ostensibly because of the culture it represents. 

One blue-eyed, blond adolescent of fifteen in a club of boys 
was known for his violent hate of Puerto Ricans. He joined 
with other boys in vicious fights against Puerto Rican youths. 
At times these fights led to stabbing and serious injuries. 

Fred, natural leader of the Bachelors Club, was the concern 
of Mr. Fuller, the adult leader in charge. He was a silent boy 
of strong build whose defiance of the leader was open. He 
expressed it by never looking at the leader and speaking to 
him only when necessary, and then very shortly. He was the 
oldest of the boys and well able to handle himself in a fight. 
Nothing was knotvn of Fred’s family. While other boys occa- 
sionally spoke of their brothers or sisters, their home or parents, 
Fred appeared to have no family and to live by himself. 

The leader, a powerfully built man of thirty, was a former 
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i prize-fighter and recently discharged army pilot who wore his 

wings proudly on his civilian suit. The rivalry between Mr. 
Fuller and Fred was keen, although it was never openly ex- 
pressed. Mr. Fuller was quite unhappy about Fred’s resistance, 
which he felt prevented the other boys from relating them- 
selves to him more adequately. H had listened to Fred’s violent 
anti-Negro and anti-Puerto Rican remarks for a long time, and 
admitted there had been moments when he was ready to “crack 
his skull.’’ Mr. Fuller made no bones about the fact that he 
had little patience with the “small-fry Fascist.’’ The club went 
along rather badly, and the situation was climaxed by a basket- 
ball game with another team that had several Negro players. 
When the Bachelors refused to accept the decision of the coach, 
they were disqualified. A fight ensued in the shower room, in 
which one of the Bachelors was injured. 

I Fred came out openly against Mr. Fuller for having booked 

this game. The leader, unaware of Fred’s problems, reacted 
to the boy’s aggression with counter-aggression, which led to 
Fred’s calling Mr, Fuller names and insulting him in front of 
the others. Because the leader had shown little insight into 
Fred’s problem, he found himself on the defensive and in- 
stinctively hit the boy. 

The shower room was silent after Mr. Fuller had struck the 
blow. Fred, fighting down his tears, looked with hate at the 
big man and walked away. None of the boys talked. Mr. Fuller, 
realizing how alone he was, went downstairs to the other team’s 
coach. When the Bachelors’ team appeared, all dressed and as 
one body, he attempted to talk to the boys, but there was no 
response and they went off, swinging their satchels. 

Because the team did not show up for practice the following 
week, Mr. Fuller found it necessary to discuss the situation with 
the agency administration. He admitted freely that he had lost 
his temper. In discussing the future of the Bachelors, they 
talked about Fred, the natural leader. For the first time, Mr. 
Fuller asked what the matter might be with this boy. The 
director knew nothing about Fred. As they talked, the janitor 
came in to ask for a key, and the director inquired from him 
about Fred, since the old man knew practically .everyone in 
the building and in the community. After some prodding, the 
old man remembered that he was the brother of Rachael, a 
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member of the Dramatic Club. Rachael was in charge of props 
and often came to him for a piece of furniture or some bulbs 
for the stage. Fred’s sister meant nothing to either Mr. Fuller 
or the director, but at that moment a group of girls passed 
outside their room, going toward the basement where the 
stage was located. “There she is,” said the janitor, “the one 
with the red ribbon.” 

Both Mr. Fuller and the director looked through the win- 
dow, but were unable to identify Rachael before the girls dis- 
apeared behind the stairs. Mr. Fuller remarked that he had 
only seen a few dark-skinned girls going down the stairs. 

“Didn’t you see the one with the red ribbon?” asked the 
Janitor. 

“I guess so,” said Mr. Fuller, “but they were all dark- 
skinned.’ 

“Well,” the janitor said, “Rachael was one of them.” 

When he saw the surprise of the other man, he asked them 
what was wrong. Mr. Fuller said he could not understand how 
Fred’s sister could be a Negro girl. The janitor then explained 
that this was a Puerto Rican family whom he had known a 
long time. The father was very light, but the mother was 
dark-skinned. 

“Are you sure,” the director asked, “that Fred is Rachael’s 
brother?” 

“Everybody knows that,” was the reply. 

It now became apparent that Fred’s prejudice against Puerto 
Ricans was actually a rejection of his own family and an ex- 
pression of his inability to identify himself with them. The 
director pointed out how mixed-up this boy was. Mr. Fuller 
was very thoughtful: “Why, he’s ashamed of his family. What 
an unhappy boy he must be.” 

The case of Fred illustrates also the aggressions that often 
develop with this pattern. It was of course not possible for Mr. 
Fuller to help Fred after the relationship had been damaged so 
deeply. He continued with the club, but never got the thrill 
out of it that he did with his other groups, where he was more 
successful as he learned and gained insight. 

As in the case of prejudice based on fear of the unknown, 
here, too, the leader’s job would have to be around the per- 
sonality factor. If it had been possible to help Fred to accept 
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himself as he was, he would have gained security and built up 
resistance against the diseases of society. Since this problem 
went very deep, it would probably have been necessary to secure 
the help of a therapist in addition to the group leader. In this 
specific example, neither help through the group nor referral 
to an individual worker was feasible, so that Fred, like so many 
other young people, went without help, although he continued 
to play basketball and was officially counted as one of those 
whom the agency served. 

Today’s Group Members: Tomorrow’s Citizens 

In all likelihood, Fred will fall an easy prey to some dema- 
gogue or crooked politician later on in life. Can we afford to 
dismiss the vote he will cast, the action he will take for or 
against some issue, by saying that he is ignorant or stupid, or 
by calling him a “screwball”? We think not. We think it is 
very realistic to face the fact that there are millions of citizens 
like Fred, people of all creeds and colors, people who go around 
with unsolved problems of their own, and who use the environ- 
ment to work them out. 

The role that we play in shaping the future of society can- 
not possibly be overestimated. Since the group provides for 
the individual the sense of social reality, the kind of experi- 
ence that he will get in the group will determine to a very 
large degree the way in which he looks on the world around 
him. Because we have lost the intimacy of the small neighbor- 
hood, the town meeting, and the free exchange of opinion, the 
small group or clubs of today are taking the place of the origi- 
nal communities. Aside from the family group, the voluntary 
association, of which you are the leader, is the next most impor- 
tant factor in the life of the growing individual. 

Although many leaders originally had nothing else in mind 
but to teach a couple of youngsters how to play basketball, 
make a fire, raise a calf for the county fair, put on a nice play, 
sing some beautiful folk songs, make a leather belt, they will 
have to face the fact that the implications are much greater. 
Because individual and group experience depends very much 
on the way we lead our clubs, all future decisions and develop- 
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ments hinge on understanding of ourselves, them, and the 
group process. 

The members of our groups who today fight violently over 
the first place at bat will tomorrow have to fight for the kind 
of world than mankind is dreaming about. We will have to 
help them to become immune against the diseases of society. 
The time is short. The choice between one world and chaos 
will be made by the boys and girls in our clubs. 
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